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FUNDAMENTALISM is a name too recent to be known to the 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, yet reference to the topic “Fun- 
damental Doctrines” in an encyclopedia of religious knowledge 
will quickly indicate that the basic idea of the new “ism” is far 
from recent. The effort to discriminate between those doctrines 
which are foundational and those which belong only to the super- 
structure of Christian teaching has called forth no less thought in 
the field of Theology than the kindred effort in the field of Ethics 
to determine which of the virtues are cardinal. 

The recently coined term is applied to the maintenance of 
certain very specific beliefs about the Bible and about Jesus, es- 
pecially the manner of His birth, the method of His atonement, the 
character of the resurrection, and the time and circumstances of a 
second coming. Upon the last named subject, the most signifi- 
cant for some of the Fundamentalists, there are wide differences 
of view. 

Leaders of the movement aim to drive out of their churches 
those who cannot subscribe to their interpretation of the doctrines 
which they select as foundational. They would also force out of 
the schools, whether supported by Church or State, all teaching 
that recognizes the hypothesis of evolution, a theory which they 
count contradictory to their basic doctrines. 

It would be difficult to characterize more exactly the present 
issue in the Protestant churches than by applying the words 
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which the Viscount St. Cyres used to describe the Modernist 
movement, of more than fifteen years ago, in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Modernism began, he said, in an attempt “‘to supplant 
the critical methods of the medizval doctors by those of modern 
scholarship”; it condemned “popery”, meaning by popery “the 
belief that spiritual doctrines always lend themselves to a precise 
embodiment in black and white, and can thereafter be dealt with 
like so many clauses of an Act of Parliament.” ‘‘Modernists,” 
he continued, “deny that the spirit of religion can be thus im- 
prisoned in an unchangeable formula; they hold that it is always 
growing, and therefore in continual need of readjustment and re- 
statement.” The Fundamentalists of today evidently believe 
that spiritual doctrines do lend themselves to precise statement in 
black and white, and can thereafter be dealt with like so many 
clauses of an Act of Parliament, while the Modernists of the Prot- 
estant churches deny that the spirit of religion can be imprisoned 
in an unchangeable formula and hold that it is always growing 
and therefore in need of restatement. Whether in the earlier 
conflict in the Roman Catholic Church or the present difference 
in the Protestant churches, the issue is distinctly one between 
medieval, scholastic modes of thought and statement and mod- 
ern, scientific modes. 

The modern scientist finds it difficult to discuss the evolution of 
species with his critics who deny his observed facts concerning 
species in the animal world, under the influence of certain dogmas 
which make it impossible for them to recognize these facts. The 
scientifically trained student of Biblical history and literature 
finds among his critics similar perversion or blindness in their 
treatment of the observed facts of the Bible. In the fields of bi- 
ology and of Biblical study alike there is at present the same sort 
of conflict between those who emphasize unbiased observation, 
recording of fact, and drawing of conclusions therefrom and those 
who assert time-honoured inferences and beliefs which ignore, ex- 
plain away, or even deny facts now patent to the observer. The 
stock criticism of the opponents of modern natural and physical 
science is that science is ever changing its views. An able biolo- 
gist has recently replied, “When science adopts a créed, it com- 
mits suicide;” but he clearly indicated, in the same connection, 
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that science has a perennial faith by which it lives and works. If 
he meant by “creed” a formulation of scientific beliefs in fixed 
and unchanging moulds, the modern student of the Bible and re- 
ligion may add, “‘In that sense of creed, when religion adopts a 
creed, it commits suicide.” 

As the basic ideas of Fundamentalism are far from recent, so 
its spirit is not new. Long before modern scientific observations 
and explanations came into conflict with earlier world-views and 
their associated theologies, the issue was drawn between those 
who felt that they possessed the one adequate formulation of 
Christian doctrines and those who held that new aspects of reli- 
gious truth were ever to be apprehended. On July 2, 1620, Pas- 
tor John Robinson spoke to the Pilgrims, who were about to sail 
away from Leyden, after this fashion: “For my part, I cannot 
sufficiently bewail the condition of the Reformed churches, who 
are come to a period in religion, and will go, at present, no further 
than the instruments of their reformation. The Lutherans 
cannot be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw; whatever part 
cf His will our God has revealed to Calvin, they will rather die 
than embrace it; and the Calvinists, you see, stick fast where they 
were left by that great man of God, who yet saw not all things. 
This is a misery much to be lamented, for though they were burn- 
ing and shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated not into 
the whole counsel of God; but, were they still living, would be as 
willing to embrace further light, as that which they first re- 
ceived.” The issue is perennial between those who, like Luther, 
Calvin, and Robinson, are willing to embrace further light, and 
those who will rather die than embrace whatever part of His will 
our God has revealed to others. It is the issue between those who 
stick fast where they were left by great leaders of a former gener- 
ation, who yet saw not all things, and those who are ready to em- 
brace further light. At least that is one side of the issue. 

We can trace much the same conflict back, not only through 
the Protestant centuries, but through the New Testament period 
itself and back of that through the centuries of the Old Testament 
when priest and prophet were bitterly contending. In following 
this age-long controversy, especially through the eight centuries 
from the outflowering of prophecy in the days of Amos and Isaiah 
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to the struggle between Paul and Judaistic Christianity, it be- 
comes clear that the two types of mind and spirit, which at one 
time we contrast as priestly and prophetic, at another as Judaistic 
and Pauline, again as medieval and modernist, or as fundamen- 
talist and progressive, are ever with us. And it may be realized 
that each has work to perform, if the world is to preserve the 
dearly won heritage of the past and to advance to fuller attain- 
ment. It is, however, “a misery much to be lamented” when 
either type of mind becomes wholly prevalent, and it is worse 
when either would excommunicate or forcibly suppress the other; 
whether the methods be those of the Inquisition or of Fundamen- 
talism. 


All through the New Testament we find our two types present. 
The founder of Christianity called upon the Jewish people of His 
day to change their orthodox conceptions of what was founda- 
tional in religion. This was true not only in the case of the hos- 
tile Pharisees and their Scribes and of the cynical Sadducees and 
their Priests; it was true also in the case of His closest and most 
sympathetic followers. The history and literature of Judaism, 
from the days of Nehemiah and Ezra to the time of Jesus, and the 
Talmud, containing the traditions of the Rabbis, show the intense 
earnestness and devotion of some at least of the leaders of Israel’s 
religion, to whom the teaching and practice of Jesus seemed de- 
structive of all that they counted holiest. Their tradition finally 
developed into a whole volume of the Talmud on the observance 
of the Sabbath. “Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work, 
but the seventh is the Sabbath (the Rest) of the Lord thy God; 
in it thou shalt not do any work;” that was one of their funda- 
mentals par excellence. They believed it to have been written by 
the very finger of God on the enduring stone tablet, and they be- 
lieved that God meant what He wrote and meant it literally. 
The teaching and practice of Jesus were destructive of their legal- 
istic Sabbath. He substituted a spirit foralaw. Or again, how 
holy were the laws of ceremonial cleanness to them, sanctified as 
they were by the blood of the martyrs who had saved the religion 
of Israel from extermination, less than two centuries before, when 
their foreign ruler, trying to unify his kingdom, made it a death 
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offence to possess a copy of the Law, to circumcise a child, or to 
refuse to join in the worship of the Greek gods. Jesus in His 
teaching and practice was calling upon His generation to abandon 
the fundamental things for which the martyrs of Judaism had 
nobly met torture and death. By their absolute devotion they 
had kept alive in the world the worship of one only God, holy, 
just, and true, and now Jesus called upon their devoted suc- 
cessors to renounce the things for which they had died. He knew 
that the new conditions of the new generation required the aban- 
donment of their old fundamentals which had served their pur- 
pose in the needs of a former epoch. 

Two scenes involving the three disciples who formed the inmost 
circle of Jesus’s adherents may serve to illustrate that His closest 
and most sympathetic followers were called upon to change their 
orthodox views, as well as the leaders of the nation. It was after 
the Twelve had been companying with the Master for months and 
were still following, though the multitudes had turned away dis- 
appointed, that Jesus asked, “‘Who do men say that I am?” and 
“Who say ye that I am?” Peter answered, “Thou art the Christ.” 
Up to this time, apparently, Jesus had not spoken of His coming 
suffering and rejection by the leaders of His nation, but now He 
began to unfold His doctrine of a suffering Messiah. The idea 
was absolutely contradictory to the fundamental beliefs of these 
followers and the others of their day, learned or unlearned. The 
outspoken Peter could not permit such a suggestion to pass with- 
out protest. Mark’s expressive phrase is: “‘Peter took Him and 
began to rebuke Him.” 'Thecompound verb used would perhaps 
better be translated “took Him aside”. Peter might confess Him 
as Messiah, but could not permit Him to utter such heresy—an 
idea contrary to all accepted beliefs about the Messiah. 

For the modern Christian who has inherited the interpretation 
of Isaiah LIII and its associated passages as Messianic pre- 
dictions, it is difficult to realize the attitude of Peter and the other 
disciples. So far as the extant Jewish writings show, however, it 
had never up to that time occurred to anyone that those were 
Messianic pictures. The hope of an anointed deliverer, a Mes- 
siah, had taken many forms and found many expressions between 
the prophet of the suffering servant and the time of Jesus, but in 
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all those fifteen generations, we do not find the prophecy of the 
suffering one ever interpreted as a picture of an individual Mes- 
siah or even of a Messianic age. The great prophet had seen a 
universal law of life—the truth that the supreme service of God 
involves suffering and rejection of men, that the true servant is 
ever despised, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, 
wounded for the transgressions of others who are healed by his 
stripes. That law is as universal in the realm of spirit as the law 
of gravity in the realm of the physical. It is exemplified in the 
martyrs of political liberty, of science, and of religion alike. Our 
liberty, knowledge, and religion have been bought with the blood 
of those servants of God who have seen and declared the vision 
and have suffered the penalty. We may read the truth clear on 
the pages of history and also in the humble lives of unnamed 
preachers, teachers, parents, who suffer voluntarily for the sins of 
others and by sweating as it were great drops of blood, and only 
thus, are able to draw some a little higher. We are culpably 
blind if we cannot see this truth today; but it was only after 
Jesus’s death, when His resurrection had convinced them of His 
Messiahship, that His immediate followers could see the truth 
completely realized and exemplified by Him. Even then they 
transferred their persistent hope of a Messianic king, conquering 
by force, to a later day when He should return to destroy the 
wicked. It required the divine insight of Jesus to see that the 
only salvation possible was through a suffering Messiah who 
should draw men unto Him. More fundamental proof of His 
divinity may be found in such superhuman insight than in any 
external circumstance or manifestation of control over physical 
forces. 

The second example of the fact that the closest and most sym- 
pathetic followers were required to change completely their in- 
herited ideas may be recalled more briefly. Luke records it at a 
little later point in the ministry than the incident just discussed. 
They were starting toward Jerusalem. Jesus’s disciples had gone 
before into a village of the Samaritans to prepare for His coming, 
but the villagers would not receive Him because His face was as 
though He were going up to Jerusalem. James and John, imbued 
with the accepted ideas of the day, thought that the divine pro- 
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cedure under such circumstances should be fire from heaven to 
consume, but Jesus turned and rebuked them, for they knew not 
what manner of spirit they were of. Yes, Jesus called upon his 
immediate followers to embrace new light that seemed to them ab- 
solutely contradictory to their most cherished hopes and beliefs. 

Conscientiously, but very haltingly, those who were true to 
Him followed where this light led. In the Acts and Epistles we 
may read something of the story of how they followed the new 
light as best they could, and of how they sometimes differed 
among themselves as to what were the fundamental truths. The 
fifteenth chapter of Acts tells a story of high debate in Antioch 
and Jerusalem. Certain men came down from Judea to the 
Christian church in Antioch, which had welcomed Gentiles to full 
fellowship, and taught the brethren there: “Except ye be circum- 
cised after the custom of Moses, ye cannot be saved.” Paul and 
Barnabas, we read, had no small dissension and questioning with 
them. There was a fundamentalist controversy in earnest—Ex- 
cept ye be circumcised, ye cannot be saved. Finally the per- 
plexed church sent Paul and Barnabas up to Jerusalem to submit 
the question to the apostles and elders. According to the ac- 
count in Acts, there was much questioning at the Jerusalem coun- 
cil, until at last James gave the judgment that was accepted and 
transmitted to the church in Antioch. It is curious to note that, 
although it was decided that Gentile converts need not adopt 
circumcision, the narrative records that another Jewish ritual 
practice was to be imposed upon them—the prohibition of eating 
flesh with the blood. For some reason, it was felt that this re- 
quirement must be insisted upon. To the student who accepts 
the modern, historical, evolutionary conception of revelation, the 
whole series of incidents is an instructive example of the kind of 
problems that ever recur in the progress of religious experience, 
It is a long, hard struggle, not yet completed, for the Church to 
pass from the bonds of Jewish legalism to the freedom of Christ. 

An historical study of the New Testament shows clearly that a 
large part of it is the outcome and the record of the new spirit, the 
new life, adjusting itself in the Jewish and the Gentile world, 
seeking to hold fast that which is good of the old, while it adopts 
the new and puts it into practice in the varied relations of life. 
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Viewed thus, it is a wonderful record of a transition period, full of 
guidance for those who have been called to live in another period 
of change. 


In the first century transition, the New Testament shows many 
types of mind going through the necessary readjustments in their 
thinking and manner of life. The disciples are represented as 
completely nonplussed by the death, until convinced of the 
resurrection. A week after the resurrection appearances had 
ceased, a great sense of spiritual possession came upon them as 
they were all together. Peter explained the phenomenon as a 
fulfillment of Old Testament vision, and went on from this to 
maintain the resurrection as a fact of which they were witnesses, 
itself a fulfillment of Scriptural words. He was speaking to Jews 
and seeking to convince them that Jesus was the anticipated Mes- 
siah. Here we have one type of adjustment—hopes frustrated 
by the death, revived by the resurrection belief, and then but- 
tressed by a new interpretation of the Jewish Scriptures. This is 
an adjustment made by Jewish disciples and, in the first instance, 
for Jews. It undoubtedly represents a primitive stage of apos- 
tolicthought. This line of thought and argument comes to a great 
culmination, perhaps fifty years after Pentecost, in the completed 
Gospel of Matthew—a book written in Pzx!estine by a Jewish 
Christian, written primarily for those of his own race, and de- 
signed to convince them that Jesus was the anticipated Messiah, 
or to confirm them in this faith. 

In contrast we may place the Gospel of Luke. When many 
had already taken in hand to draw up a narrative of the ministry 
of Jesus, it seemed good to a cultivated Gentile Christian, proba- 
bly a Greek physician, to write his account, dedicating his work to 
another Greek. Instead of arguing from the fulfillment of He- 
brew prophecy, he presents the gracious personality, in social in- 
tercourse with all sorts of people. He alone gives the parable of 
the Good Samaritan and of the Prodigal Son and many another 
picture of a compassionate God and a broad, generous, earnest 
humanity. The Greek author of Luke is a very different type of 
man from the Jewish author of Matthew, and he has in view a 
very different type of reader as he writes the story, using much the 
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same material, but translating it into Greek terms and moulding 
it to appeal to the noblest qualities of the Greek gentleman. 

Mark, another Jewish Christian, but one who had travelled 
far on Gentile mission, had written his account earlier than either 
of these. We suppose, on the ground of early tradition supported 
by internal evidence, that he based his account on the picturesque 
preaching of the eyewitness Peter. He gives a sketchy, rapid 
narrative of the intensely active ministry of the Master. Writ- 
ing, probably in Rome, to meet the needs of those with whom the 
memories of Nero’s persecution were still a vivid horror, he wrote, 
we feel, in the atmosphere of the intense activity of the world’s 
capital; with him everything happens “straightway”’. 

Fully a generation later, another wrote a Gospel. He lived at 
a great centre of commercial and intellectual life, where East and 
West met, and where strange doctrines had permeated Christian- 
ity in the mingling of Greek and Oriental thought. There men 
had emphasized the divinity of Jesus to the exclusion of His hu- 
manity and had even gone so far, it seems, as to deny that He had 
any physical body, holding that His body was just phantasm. 
Influenced by Platonic philosophy, they separated God from any 
possible contact with the physical world and said that the creative 
agent was the Logos, the Divine Word or Thought. This Gospel 
writer met their abstract speculations with the assertion that One 
had come in the flesh Who was all that they claimed for the cre- 
ative Word of God. He went on to show, with profound psycho- 
logical insight, what the coming of this Divine Word in the flesh 
had meant of light shining in darkness, of the opening up of a life 
more abundant for man, of a comprehending fellowship with the 
Father through the Son, which true fellowship constituted life 
eternal, here and now. When men, whether in the second cen- 
tury or the fourth or the sixteenth or the twentieth, try to bring 
the truth of the New Testament into neat, fixed, final formulas 
that can be handled like the clauses of an Act of Parliament, the 
profound interpretation of the life of the soul given in the Fourth 
Gospel quite eludes their grasp. The theology of John is the in- 
terpretation of life in its highest and farthest reaches, and life 
laughs at definition. 
Thinking for the moment of the four Gospels alone, we note 
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that they were written by very different men, through a period of 
several decades, in four different lands, to meet the needs of men 
of different racial heritages and environments. In them varied 
types of mind are revealed, going through the necessary read- 
justments in their fundamental beliefs, as they gaze upon the Son 
and the Father whom He revealed. 

Before any one of our four Gospels was composed, Paul had 
written all his letters and met his martyr death. These letters 
were sent to Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, Rome, to meet the 
pressing needs of men of various races and circumstances. It is 
usually quite possible to read behind the letter much of the condi- 
tions of the recipients and of the writer, which determined the 
theme and its treatment. Paul himself, the keen, young, Phari- 
saic scholar and fanatical persecutor, had had much adjusting to 
do to fit his new faith with his old modes of thought; in fact, his 
Rabbinical modes of thought were not fully discarded by him, 
though he made searching readjustments. He himself was not 
always sure that what he wrote was according to the Spirit of 
God; he was feeling his way, trusting the Spirit for guidance into 
new truth, to enable him to guide his converts. It was through 
experience that he worked out his great doctrine of salvation by 
faith rather than by works of the law. Faith meant to Paul 
something very different from what is meant by those who are es- 
pecially fond of quoting “the faith which was once delivered to 
the saints”. They mean, if I understand them, intellectual 
assent to a certain body of doctrine or group of beliefs. Paul’s 
“faith” as the ground of salvation was no such limited thing as 
that. It was a whole-hearted, absolute devotion and trust in a 
person, not belief in a dogma or trust in beliefs about the person. 
It was closely akin to that inclusive virtue which Josiah Royce 
called “Loyalty”. It is not fair to Paul nor to ourselves to take 
the idea of faith from Jude or even from Hebrews and to interpret 
Paul’s teaching by that definition. The writer of Hebrews offers 
a noble conception of faith—Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen—but that is not exactly 
what Paul meant by faith. That great word of the New Testa- 
ment cannot be comprehended by any one definition, nor fully ex- 
pounded by any one interpreter. 
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The writer of Hebrews, a man of well-girt mind, a close, exact 
thinker, trained in the Judeo-Grecian philosophy of Alexandria, 
and trained too in the Alexandrian rhetoric, gives us certain as- 
pects of that great spiritual force, faith. Paul, a great human 
being, a born leader of men, trained in Jerusalem at the feet of 
Rabbi Gamaliel, and then by the vision of Jesus and the guidance 
of the Spirit, gives us other aspects of that great spiritual reality, 
faith. 

One of the ablest of the present Fundamentalists has described 
an evangelical church as “composed of a number of persons who 
have come to agreement in a certain message about Christ and 
who desire to unite in the propagation of that message, as it is set 
forth in their creed on the basis of the Bible”. If that is the true 
definition of a church, it would have required a number of dif- 
ferent churches to include all the writers of the New Testament. 


The above description of an evangelical church, as composed 
of those who have come to agreement in a certain message about 
Jesus, suggests an aspect of Fundamentalism which it is im- 
portant to note. It is certain beliefs concerning Jesus and the 
Bible which constitute the essence of Fundamentalism. In the 
nature of things, it is a message about Jesus rather than the Gos- 
pel of Jesus which can be formulated into definite statements. In 
common with other framers of creedal formulas, the Fundamen- 
talists are not able to embody in precise statements the Gospel 
which Jesus Himself lived and taught. If He was God manifest in 
the flesh, His meaning cannot be compassed by any number of 
propositions about Him. To define is to delimit. If He was 
merely very man of very man, His meaning cannot be compassed 
by definition, for human life in its greatness defies delimitation. 

Twenty years ago, the cry in the Church was, “Back to Jesus!” 
Men were longing to get back of creeds, traditions, and fables 
about Jesus, so as to hear, see, and know Him through the eyes 
and ears and voices of men who had heard and had seen with their 
eyes and beheld the life, the eternal, which was with the Father 
and was manifested unto them. Today we do not hear that cry 
as we did a few years ago. We are weary and distraught. It is 
hard work to get back through the accumulations of nineteen 
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centuries, and the report from those who have dug their way into 
the earliest historical sources shows a Christ who did not formu- 
late dogmas, complete, finished, definite. He called men to live 
earnestly and deeply, and His principles of life demand hard 
thinking and many a readjustment in the twentieth century, as 
they did in the first. 

Fundamentalism is in part a phase of the struggle between a 
modern, evolutionary, and a medizval, static, world-view. It is 
also, we may well believe, partly a reaction, however misdirected, 
against emphasis upon the historical Jesus as man and the loss of 
the sense of God in life. In some aspects, it may be regarded 
also, as one of the many effects of war weariness and after-war 
confusion. Out of the present uncertainty concerning the foun- 
dations of the social order, weary spirits cry for certainty, and the 
Fundamentalists are one group who confidently proclaim the 
certainty of their brand of truth. 

If our survey of the great transition period of the first Christian 
century has been true to the facts, it indicates that the men 
through whom the progress was made were men of deep convic- 
tion and loyalty to the truths by which they had lived faithfully. 
They were men who abandoned their old beliefs only as the result 
of burning conviction that a new and better way was opened be- 
fore them. They advanced, some more rapidly, some very 
slowly, as they sought earnestly to hold fast that which was good, 
and yet, proving all things, not to quench the Spirit who guided 
into fuller truth. 

Henry THatTcHer Fow.er. 
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THE CRISIS OF THE CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT 


BY CHARLES DENBY 


In speaking of the condition of the Chinese Republic, a subject 
which engages at present the attention of the Foreign Offices of 
the Western World to a degree hardly less than does the condition 
of Europe itself, it is necessary to distinguish between the Gov- 
ernment of China and the People of China. The Government at 
Peking is rapidly losing the confidence of all observers; almost of 
all friends. Peking of Manchu imperial days commanded the 
respect and obedience of its people, and even of its unfriendly 
foreign critics, up to the time of the overthrow of the Ta Ching 
Dynasty. The Manchu Emperors were drawn reluctantly into 
treaty relations with foreign Powers, but they carried out their 
treaty obligations with a sense of responsibility that gave 
promise of increasing cordiality as foreign intercourse became 
more familiar to them. The obligations of the Imperial Govern- 
ment were scrupulously paid. There is a saying of returned 
travellers that a Chinaman’s word is as good as his bond. En- 
tirely too optimistic as this is as a general assertion, it was true 
of the Chinese Government under the Manchu Emperors. 

Now Peking is in financial chaos. The Government, for 
reasons for which it is not entirely responsible, finds it difficult to 
make good either its word or its bond. The Government does 
not effectively govern; the provincial authorities give it scant 
consideration; taxes are diverted to provincial use; Government 
officials speak with small authority; men of ability hesitate to 
serve in official positions; in short a republic, in any definable 
sense of the word, does not exist in China. Itis not my purpose to 
attach moral responsibility for this condition. Perhaps it is an 
unavoidable feature of a new Government. Grasping foreign 
Powers are not free from blame; some of them have hardly shown 
a sympathetic attitude toward the new Republic. 
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As to the people of China, there is a more cheerful story. 
Under a Central Government which has shown itself incapable, 
the people of China and the commerce of China progress and 
prosper. It is a remarkable phenomenon that without a Central 
Government a great population can continue its daily life of 
gainful occupation, concerned to only a small degree with the 
chaos in its highest official administration. But such is the case 
in China. Business goes on as usual. Shops are open, fields are 
cultivated, the highways are thronged as always with wagons, 
wheelbarrows, donkeys, camels, coolies, carrying merchandise to 
the markets. The great city and village fairs are conducted as 
usual, with a rather more varied display of foreign and Chinese 
goods than in years past. The great business houses, Chinese 
and foreign, the latter at the Treaty Ports, the former throughout 
the country, continue as usual to plan ahead, to order goods for 
next season, to extend their business over an increasing area. 
There is also much local prosperity. The year 1922 closed the 
books of firms and companies engaged in local financial and 
manufacturing undertakings with a rather more profitable return 
than usual. Money in China is abundant; good investments are 
offering. There is a feeling that political disorders will be 
rectified eventually, and this feeling the critic must share, and 
must tolerate these disorders in this experimental stage. 

The explanation of this contrast between a powerless Central 
Government and a keen commercial life, not only throughout the 
provinces and Treaty Ports but within the gates of Peking itself, 
is to be found in China’s political organization. The Central 
Government never was very important in its bearing on the daily 
life of the people. There has always been in China a wide extent 
of local self-control. ‘The merchant, the scholar, the farmer, has 
always been allowed to follow his daily life, carrying on his busi- 
ness, tilling his field, following his literary pursuits. The only 
touch he had with the Government at Peking was through some 
small local official. The Emperor sat in Peking, hidden in an 
unapproachable palace, surrounded by courtiers, eunuchs and 
concubines, conducting his empire by a delegated authority, 
through Viceroys and Governors of Provinces, who in turn ruled 
through prefects, intendants and local authorities, so that the 
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contact of the Emperor with the individual became of an intan- 
gible kind. The communities throughout the country were per- 
mitted to attend to their own affairs. 

There is no more striking phenomenon to those intimately 
familiar with Chinese life than the indifference of the great mass 
of country folk, small town and village people, to what happens in 
Government circles at Peking. I had an experience of this on a 
shooting trip in the lake country west of Shanghai in 1908. It 
has always been my habit when in the country to engage in 
conversation with the Chinese met in the fields or on the highways. 
On this occasion I fell in with a well dressed villager, evidently a 
merchant, walking on a bypath through the rice fields. The 
Emperor Kuang Hsii had just died at Peking, and there was some 
rumour reflecting on the Empress Dowager in this connection. 
I asked this Chinese wayfarer if he had heard of it. “Oh, yes!” 
he said, “I heard of it that day I went to the city to sell the don- 
keys.” “Well; what will we do now without an Emperor?” I 
queried. ‘We shall soon have another one,” he said, “but it will 
have no effect on the price of donkeys.” And so the two events, 
from his point of view and that of myriads of his countrymen, 
were properly codérdinated. The death of his Emperor at Peking 
under suspicious circumstances was not of as much interest as 
the market for donkeys on the adjacent plains. 

The fact is that when the foreign Powers in the first half of the 
nineteenth century (the first American treaty with China was 
signed in 1844) negotiated at Peking their treaties of commerce, 
they attributed to the Chinese Government represented by the 
Emperor a power which he did not actually exercise. They 
insisted on making a bargain valid for all China with a ruler 
whose rule was in fact exercised only on broad lines at any dis- 
tance from the capital. The Chinese Government in the treaties 
assumed definite obligations towards the foreign Powers as to the 
conduct of its people and officials over a wide area, and as the 
foreign Powers recognized only the Chinese Government in the 
contract, they expected that Government to make good. This 
resulted undoubtedly in an accession of strength to the Throne, 
which had to act in a definite way in control of provincial au- 
thorities because the foreign Powers expected it to do so, and 
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prefects, taotais, and so on, hitherto essentially local officials, found 
themselves executors of Imperial policies. This led to a funda- 
mental change in the old partly theocratic, partly military, 
partly economic attitude of the Emperor to the people. The 
Emperor before had levied taxes not on people but on Viceroys 
and Governors of provinces. A Viceroy would be instructed 
from Peking that his province would be required to send as 
annual tribute so much grain or money or goods to Peking, and 
he in turn would pass the order down to his subordinates, and 
eventually the head men of local communities would levy the tax. 
The Emperor in his capacity of Son of Heaven went twice a year 
to the Temple of Heaven to lay before the Supreme Deity an 
account of his Empire and a confession of his shortcomings in his 
stewardship. To prevent undue growth of power on the part of 
Viceroys and Governors, and to ensure his hold on his widespread 
dominions, the Emperor stationed at each important point a 
high military official, one of his own Manchu blood, a Chiang 
Chun or Tartar General, who reported directly to the Throne and 
who had under him a garrison of Manchu soldiers to ensure con- 
trol. As to local affairs, the country largely ruled itself. The 
treaties with foreign Powers, however, tended more and more to 
modify this. By these treaties certain seaports and river cities 
were opened to foreign trade, and the local authorities were 
instructed to carry out rules as to relations with foreigners there 
resident. Certain import and export duties were agreed upon 
with the foreign Powers, and the local authorities were instructed 
to be guided by tariff schedules drawn up at Peking. Above all, 
the diplomatic representatives of the foreign Powers expected 
the Chinese Government itself to see that its engagements were 
carried out. If a foreigner in any part of the Empire suffered in 
person or in property, the Minister of his country laid the matter 
before Peking for redress. 

In the sixty and more years since this treaty régime has been 
in operation, an operation characterized, it is true, by constant 
friction with the foreign officials and shortcomings on the part of 
China, some progress had been made towards a mutual under- 
standing. The old China officials have now passed away, 
foreign relations have become a matter of general experience, 
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foreign trade is now a part of national life. Had the Manchu 
Dynasty continued the succession to the Throne of great men as 
Emperors, men like Tao Kuang, Chien Lung, Kang Hsi and 
other great rulers of the last three centuries, China would have 
adapted herself eventually, though slowly, to treaty relations, 
and have become a welcome and efficient member of the family 
of nations. Progress in this direction was slow, but was per- 
ceptible; and when we compare the China before treaty days in its 
attitude toward foreigners with the China of the last decades of 
the nineteenth century, we realize that this progress had been 
creditable to China. 

With the treaties and more familiar intercourse with foreigners, 
however, came another powerful influence into the life of China’s 
people; Western education. In the foreign schools which sprang 
up at every foreign mission center, Chinese youth began acquiring 
foreign learning. Chinese students went to America, to Japan, 
to Europe, at first in scores, eventually in thousands, and they 
returned to China with minds critical of their own Government. 
They found their country, as they imagined, in an intellectual 
servitude to the West, accompanied by a sort of a political and 
economic servitude as well, which they were inclined to exag- 
gerate. The Chinese Government was not, as they saw it, 
strong and independent, as the United States, Japan and England 
were. It did not command the same respect in international 
relations. Chinese officials were incompetent, uneducated, cor- 
rupt. As a military power China, in spite of her great resources, 
had no standing, and so badly were her finances managed that 
her Treasury was constantly bare. Sound as these observations 
may have been, the Chinese foreign-educated youth, naturally 
enough perhaps, sought the remedy in the wrong quarter. To 
him it was the Imperial Government’s fault. Reform the Gov- 
ernment along foreign lines, he thought, and China would be like 
other Powers. Here arose the idea of the overthrow of the 
Empire and the establishment of a Republic. It did not occur to 
the returned student that the fault lay in the Chinese people 
themselves. By a long, slow, evolutionary development in 
education and in national government, the Chinese could have 
been brought to a political status comparable with that of Western 
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constitutional Powers, but not by a violent change of unessential 
forms. China will not, in fact, for several generations, be a 
proper field for a real republican Government. The attempt to 
improve her condition as a power by a change from a monarchy 
to a republic could be likened to giving up mule teams for auto- 
mobiles with a view to revolutionize transportation. To make 
that change of vehicles successfully it would be first necessary to 
provide the automobiles, to make the roads, to secure the fuel, to 
establish factories and repair shops, and above all to train the 
mechanics. The Chinese people have not taken these steps. 
They are hardly more ready for intelligent conduct of a modern 
State than a child is to run a motor car. All that can be done 
is to guide this people in the early stages of representative gov- 
ernment, as the chauffeur allows the small boy to put his hand on 
the steering wheel which remains under his more experienced con- 
trol. The attempt to anticipate this necessary slow development 
accounts largely for the disorder in which China now finds herself. 

How China is to be led through a necessary learning process is 
a question which engages the attention of many friendly observers. 
It is evident that the designation “Republic” in China means 
nothing comparable with what it means in the United States. 
Strong Chinese in the provinces, relying on their own resources, 
run official China as they please, paying not much attention to 
the Peking Government and hampered in their private ambitions 
only when their own efforts conflict with the ambitions of an able 
rival. The Tu Chuns, military governors, or “war lords”, as 
they are called, of various large areas, control matters within 
those areas very much to suit themselves. They dictate to 
Peking the appointment of officials, they divert the revenue of 
the Central Government to their own use. They levy tribute on 
railroads and other business in their jurisdictions. They com- 
mand their own armies, supported by this forcibly acquired 
revenue, and they defy Peking to reduce them to subordination. 
It is only when they conflict with one another that they meet 
a check, and this leads to the perennial rebellions which cripple 
China today. These rebellions are supported by the military, 
who make money out of them, and are more or less abetted by the 
Chinese returned student class and its modern press, some siding 
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with one military chief, some with another, in the alleged hope of 
finding eventually a leader who will save the country. 

Evidently, to put the Central Government of China in order, 

the first problem is to deal with these conflicting military factions. 
The Peking Government is incapable of doing this. It would be 
necessary to overcome them by force or to pay them off with 
money. Both these methods are beyond the power of Peking. 
It has no effective army and it has no money. A widely held 
opinion, therefore, favours foreign intervention in some form; but 
that opinion is put forth in a tentative way and hedged with 
reservations as to how it should be done. The Powers seem to be 
afraid of disturbing China. The suggestion was made by a great 
naval Power that in order not further to weaken the Peking 
Government, the intervention should be in the form of a demon- 
stration by allied navies off the coast of China. As a matter of 
fact, such a demonstration would be so far removed from the 
China coasts that so far as its effect went it might as well be 
made in the ports of the allies themselves. A competent author- 
ity quoted in an American journal says that the intervention 
should be made so as to involve the least possible interference 
with the Chinese Government. It is the purpose of this article 
to point out how this might be done. 

The best plan would be to select the most acceptable strong 
man in China now in conflict with other strong men and help him, 
by moral and financial support, to overcome his rivals. This 
support might take the form of a loan to the recognized Govern- 
ment of sufficient funds to pay off the armies of rival military 
leaders and to meet the most urgent of China’s financial obliga- 
tions; with a provision that this loan should be administered 
under expert supervision, that the taxes for its repayment should 
be levied, collected and distributed under foreign control, and 
that so far as this involved foreign protection armed foreign 
guards should be admitted into the country. In short, leave to 
China the formation of her own Government and the handling 
of her own people, and reserve to the foreign Powers such control 
as to assure a well conducted Government and an honestly 
handled revenue. Under such conditions China’s credit would 

be good for an initial loan of at least five hundred million dollars. 
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Her resources, handled skilfully and economically, could produce 
a revenue ample to repay this loan and all costs of operations of 
the Government on a liberal scale. China has great resources in 
capital, and it is probable that a loan guaranteed by a foreign 
administration could realize several hundreds of millions of dollars 
within China’s own territory. Such a plan would involve the 
least interference with China, the least use of military force, and 
the least use of foreign money, and it would promise an economi- 
cal and trade development which would repay a thousand fold 
the efforts necessary to put it into effect. 

The fear of arousing the Chinese against such foreign aid is 
exaggerated. Student factions would doubtless cry out against 
it. Much hostile talk would be aroused by the proposal, but 
little opposition would materialize. The Chinese merchants and 
farmers, the backbone of the country, want a strong and honest 
Government. I was the Secrétaire Général of the Gouvernement 
Provisoire de Tientsin, the Military Government created by the 
commanders of the allied military forces in North China upon the 
fall of the city of Tientsin at the time of the Boxer uprising. This 
Government, at its inception on July 14, 1900, the day the allied 
armies entered Tientsin and overthrew all Chinese authority in 
that part of China, consisted of a Russian General, an English 
Colonel and a Japanese Colonel. The instructions which it re- 
ceived from the allied commanders began with the words: “Ce 
Gouvernement est doué d’un pouvoir absolu”—‘‘this government is 
endowed with absolute power.” 

Its instructions were to maintain communications with the sea, 
to improve highways, deepen rivers, destroy forts, create police, 
sanitation, courts of justice, etc., and to levy taxes to pay for its 
expenses. For more than two years it functioned at Tientsin, 
ruling with absolute power that part of China from above 
Tientsin to the sea at Taku, governing nearly ten million Chinese. 
There was never any popular outcry against it; banditry and river 
piracy, previously dangerously prevalent, were suppressed; 
courts of justice functioned without opposition; trade prospered; 
taxes were paid, and when the Governors were withdrawn, 
prominent representatives of the Chinese Chambers of Com- 
merce assured me that the foreign Government’s departure 
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would be regretted, because it had “done justice to the people”. 
The problem is how to make effective our foreign assistance 
without creating a hostile feeling among the Chinese. We must 
make our action coincide with some action of the Chinese them- 
selves, as a codperation—not as an intrusion. 

The election of Tsao Kun to the Presidency of China gives us 
an opening, and we should not withhold from him the friendly 
assistance without which no Chinese President can succeed. 
Much depends on the initial steps of his administration. It is 
certain that he cannot succeed if his rival war lords are jealous of 
his success and forget their mutual conflict and combine against 
him. If he can divide these rivals, securing the support of a 
powerful faction in aid of his own party, he can succeed, and 
cordial foreign sympathy would help him greatly. 

As these lines are written, there has yet been no election of 
a Vice-President, and it is reported that an effort is being made to 
induce the War Lord of Manchuria, Chang Tso-lin, to accept this 
position. Of course objections may be made to Chang Tso-lin. 
It will be said that he was a mounted robber, that he became head 
of a band which operated on a wide scale in defiance of the Chinese 
Government; that he sold his services to the Japanese in their cam- 
paign against Russia in Manchuria; that he has raised large sums 
of money by questionable methods, etc., etc. The reply is that 
his shortcomings differ in degree, perhaps, not in kind, from the 
shortcomings of his rival war lords, none of whom have his ability. 
For those who know him, there is a conviction that, as a high official 
of the Republic, he would outgrow the irregularities which too fre- 
quently characterize Chinese leaders in the making. And as to his 
tremendous power to command and to direct his fellow country- 
men, there is no question. He rules now with an almost absolute 
power the Province of Manchuria. It is the one part of China 
in which regulated authority exists today. I visited Chang Tso- 
lin at his residence at Moukden last year on the occasion of his 
forty-eighth birthday. Chang received his guests in civilian dress 
as an unassuming Chinese gentleman. He is younger than his 
years, slight of stature, with pleasant features and a gentle manner, 
and a modest style of speech. I told him that, after a month in 
Peking, I had crossed the border of China proper at Shan Hai Kuan 
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and had entered Manchuria to find a noticeable change, that the 
exit was from disorder into an environment of order, and that in the 
Manchurian War Lord’s jurisdiction there was a palpable sensation 
of a personal control. This is startlingly true. In Manchuria 
the guards at the stations are respectful, neat and well set up; 
the officers have lost their Chinese slouch. Things move with 
precision. In every feature of administration, there is an evi- 
dence of personal responsibility to some higher power. Chang 
was pleased with this criticism, but said he deserved no credit 
for the conditions noted, that Manchuria was inhabited by a well- 
to-do and orderly people, and “it was easy to govern them.” 
When the hope was expressed that his ability to govern Man- 
churia might some day be availed of on a wider scale in China 
proper, he made the non-committal reply that his enemies at 
Peking might not approve the suggestion. 

The Tu Chun of Manchuria has a war chest estimated at twenty- 
five million dollars in cash, and he has a modern and thoroughly 
equipped army cf about fifty thousand men. The inquiry is, 
what does he intend to do? Is he merely prepared to hold his 
place against rival war lords; does he contemplate a separation 
of Manchuria from China; has he designs upon the Republic? 
These questions involve the future of China. They could be 
best answered by inducing this man of superlative ability to lend 
his support to a Constitutional Government at Peking. In this 
way history in China would but repeat itself. The Taiping 
Rebellion in the nineteenth century was overthrown, and the 
Imperial Government was made secure, by the aid of Li Hung- 
chang, afterward the greatest Viceroy China has ever had 
The criticism that was directed at Li during this rebellion reminds 
the student of Chinese affairs of the charges—at least of violent 
character—now made against Chang Tso-lin. China of the twen- 
tieth century needs him to face a condition radically more serious 
than the Taiping Rebellion. 


CHARLES DENBY. 

















THE COMING FRENCH ELECTION 
BY CANON ERNEST DIMNET 


PRESIDENTIAL elections take place in France every seven 
years; the members of the Senate—which is the less influential of 
the two Houses—are elected for six years, one-third of them every 
two years; and the Chamber of Deputies, which during many 
years was practically the only real leader, is elected for four 
years, and the term General Election is used only in speaking of it. 
The next General Election will take place in May of the present 
year, if not at an earlier date, and although the French electorate 
seldom betrays anything like the agitation which accompanies 
Presidential elections in America, the interest of the country is 
almost entirely monopolized by it. i: 

In fact, the election is likely to result in something more than a 
mere change of team, with the broad lines of national policies re- 
maining substantially the same. If there is a change it will mean 
the return to office of the Radical Socialists, with the possibility of 
such deep modifications as might be in the United States new de- 
partures with regard to taxation, the tariff, Prohibition, or even 
liberty of conscience, owing, for instance, to the triumph instead 
of the failure of Ku Klux methods. Foreign issues would proba- 
bly not be as materially affected, but the influence of Socialism 
could not help being felt in that quarter, too. 

Radical Socialists were continually in office from 1898 till 1919, 
and they may even be said to have shaped the political courses of 
France as early as 1877, when the fight between the Monarchists 
and Republicans resulted in a victory for the latter. Gambetta 
was at that time the Republican leader. At his death in 1882 he 
was succeeded by Clemenceau, then in the prime of his vigour and 
even his violence, and it was this new chief who, when he saw the 
dawn of Socialism, thought of an alliance between the Socialists 
and his own party, the Radicals. This name is misleading for 
Americans: it means little else than what Democracy might mean 
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in the United States if it should or could connote at the same time 
open hostility to the churches. 

For the activities of the Radical Socialist party were mostly 
turned against the Roman Catholic Church. The clergy, like the 
bulk of the nation, had been loyal to the Monarchy, even when 
the not very devout Louis Philippe succeeded the Bourbons in 
1830, and while Napoleon the Third, who like his uncle, the great 
Napoleon, had been a revolutionist, ruled the country, between 
1852 and 1870. When Napoleon the Third was taken prisoner at 
Sedan and Gambetta proclaimed the Republic, the clergy were 
shy of the new régime. They remained antagonistic or kept aloof 
till 1890, when Pope Leo XIII advised them to give their alle- 
giance to the Republican government. So during twenty years 
the Republican party had some reasons to regard the clergy as 
their political enemies and acted accordingly. 

It was not until 1901 and 1905 that the laws against the reli- 
gious orders were passed and the confiscation of a considerable 
amount of Church property was decreed, and for years after that, 
Anti-Clericalism remained a convenient platform for politicians 
anxious to be looked upon as advanced but afraid of borrowing 
from the Socialists anything except their name. Even the threat 
of a Franco-German war, heard for the first time at Tangier in 
1905 and repeated with increasing force in 1908, 1909 and 1911, 
was not enough to persuade the Radicals in office that they had 
more dangerous enemies than the Jesuits. Even now the old 
spirit, seemingly turned into instinct, perseveres. You may meet 
French Radicals who join to narrow-mindedness a sincere con- 
viction that the churches are hopeless obstacles to civilization. 
It is not infrequent, either, to see them show individual kindness 
to the very clergy they are persecuting in legislation. The late 
M. Bertaux, Minister of War, was a well-known instance, and it is 
an amusing paradox that M. Caillaux, the last great leader of 
Radicalism, notorious as he is, has the support, because he enjoys 
the gratitude, of most of the clergy in his constituency. It was 
by a similar mixture of intelligent kindliness with Carbonarism 
that the Italian Anti-Clericals accomplished the spoliation of the 
Church without being hated by the clergy. 

It was also sincere sympathy with the workers which prompted 
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the Radicals to agitate during so many years with a view to the 
passing of philanthropic laws and to the remodelling of taxation. 
But their success in this realm has been so moderate that it is 
worse than failure, for it suggests hypocrisy. Financial justice 
was an endlessly repeated slogan all the time the Radicals were 
an overwhelming majority in both Houses, but in reality Demo- 
cratic France was far inferior, with respect to practically working 
helpful laws, to Imperial Germany. It is too true that in many 
cases the French Radicals were agitating merely to be doing some- 
thing, and trying to speak in the voice of their Socialist brethren 
in the hope of keeping the electorate from Socialism. What M. 
Caillaux once wrote to a lady-love, “I spoke so as to ruin the 
chances of the Income Tax Bill, while pretending all the time to 
advocate it,” was an admission of what many Radicals used to 
do. On the whole they were a party of words, not deeds: their 
most indulgent judges cannot refrain from pointing out that they 
never did anything against alcoholism and licentiousness, or for a 
higher birthrate. 

The election of 1919 went heavily against the Radical party. 
Clemenceau was in office, and every word he said, a few months 
after the armistice, carried to the most out-of-the-way places. 
Clemenceau was, it is true, some forty years before, the founder 
’ of Radical Socialism; and he remained, through his career, true to 
the fundamental tenets of the doctrines he had defended at first. 
But he was not the man to be true to a party merely because it 
happened to be his party. He spent his life largely in getting rid 
of men he thought inferior to their jobs. The master stroke of 
his whole life he gave at the age of seventy-seven, during the war, 
and he delivered it at one of the most typical Radicals, M. Malvy, 
and behind the latter, at his chief and adviser, M. Caillaux. 
That was the way Clemenceau entered on the most eventful pe- 
riod of his eventful life, and began one of the most glorious 
actions ever achieved by any man. 

It was natural that having begun this great effort with a victory 
over decrepit Radicalism, he should have concluded it in the same 
manner. When the time for the election came, in the autumn of 
1919, Clemenceau appealed to the country, advocating the 
creation of a great national party, grouping, irrespective of po- 
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litical shades of opinion, only men who, at the critical period of 
the war, had shown themselves real patriots. This party was to 
be called the National Bloc. Clemenceau’s success in this final 
effort was complete. Of 602 Deputies returned to the Chamber, 
379 belonged to the National Bloc. It was noticeable that, apart 
from a few Socialists elected in the manufacturing districts, the 
whole of the Alsatian representation were elected on the National 
Bloc ticket. The loss everywhere was on the side of Socialists or, 
above all, of the Radicals. 

The latter were amazed at their own defeat. Forty years’ 
continuous tenure of office had accustomed them to the exercise 
of power. They had been used to give orders even to their chiefs, 
(“Being their leader, of course I had to follow them,” was the 
explanation of some move once given by M. Combes, Prime Min- 
ister in 1905,) and to think of the Republic as a sort of club to 
which only their friends could be admitted. M. Robert de 
Jouvenel’s exquisite little book on La République des Camarades 
does not show one trace of exaggeration in its description of this 
state of affairs. Now all this was reversed; instead of enjoying 
power, the Radicals had to fight to regain it; and the bitter side of 
it all was that the officials who used to work with them or for them 
were where they had always been but could no longer be ordered 
about or abused. For many months, and even occasionally now, 
the Radical leaders could not shake off the habit of speaking in 
the Chamber in the masterful tones of men unaccustomed to con- 
tradiction. 

Their victors were hardly less surprised. Most of them were 
used, during the war, to the habit of subordinating everything to 
‘Union Sacrée”’, and they went on doing it. They had been glad 
to follow Radical Ministers who placed their country before their 
party, and they persevered in this attitude even after their suc- 
cess. They never got rid of a Prime Minister just to give him a 
successor chosen among themselves. Millerand, Leygues and 
Briand, as well as Poincaré, all belonged to the Radical party and 
were supported one after the other, with equal loyalty, so long as 
they showed themselves real patriots. The National Bloc men 
did more than that; they tolerated as Minister of the Interior a 
man like M. Steeg,—now Governor of Algeria,—who had been 
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their sworn foe, and could not reasonably be supposed to have 
changed, who in fact was not afraid at by-elections to fight more 
or less openly against them. 

However, their presence, coupled in many cases, it is true, with 
the national interests, was enough to compel Prime Ministers to 
refrain from indulging their own preferences and the legislation 
was modified accordingly. A truly national attitude was 
adopted in the French relations with foreign Powers. Weakness 
was no longer tolerated, as appeared in the case of M. Briand 
after the famous golf game at Cannes. This stiffening has been 
called by some Nationalism, a term which has gradually come to 
designate the exaggeration rather than the intensity of a noble 
feeling, and in America and England some people have com- 
plained that France was giving up her former democratic spirit 
and rattling her sabre instead. There are, no doubt, exagger- 
ations, especially in the Royalist newspapers; but who will ques- 
tion that in times of momentous crises, strong resolves, even if 
coloured by violent feelings, are better than mere speeches? 
Anybody who sees things as they are must realize that humani- 
tarianism in France is neither killed nor stifled, but only awaiting 
its chance. 

Trade and industry have been greatly favoured, especially in 
Northern France. It has been contended that a large fraction of 
the National Bloc was elected under the auspices of the “Union 
des Intéréts Economiques’’,—which is not a gratifying notion to 
men anxious to see politics severed from finance,—and people who 
watch the rebuilding of the devastated area cannot have over- 
looked the fact that rich manufacturers and landed owners are 
being paid (to avoid unemployment) long before their poorer 
neighbours. All this is true, but it is true too that, in spite of 
very adverse conditions, France is obviously more prosperous 
than she was before the war, and prosperity appears to the busi- 
ness man a more effective recompense for apparent injustice than 
mere protests would be. 

Religious pacification is practically accomplished. Confis- 
cated property has not yet been returned, though many signs 
show that it soon will be, but the attitude of the Government to- 
ward the Church is one of decided sympathy; deserted convents 
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are fast getting repeopled; there is a French Ambassador to the 
Vatican as well as a very popular Nuncio in Paris, and the law 
determining the status of the Church and her rights to hold 
property is on the eve of reopening an era of mutual goodwill. 

That is what has been accomplished since 1919 by a constant 
and patriotic compromise between the National Bloc and Prime 
Ministers who all belonged to the other party. 

Now about the impending election. 

Will the Radicals recoup their defeat of 1919, or will the coun- 
try favour the party at present in power? 

The Radicals, owing to proportional representation, instead of 
the majority system in use in America, would stand a poor chance 
if they appeared by themselves at the polls. It is only by seeking 
alliances that they can hope to get votes enough to achieve con- 
siderable success. Where can they get those votes except by 
turning to the Left, as the phrase goes; that is to say, the ad- 
vanced parties? This is what they have done, tentatively at 
first, at bye-elections, gradually with more decision, till their 
leader, M. Herriot, stated his intention to conclude a formal elec- 
toral alliance with the Socialists and even with their extreme left, 
the Communists, even such a Communist as the Bolshevist 
Marty. 

What would happen if this combination should succeed? The 
Radicals do not know this very clearly themselves: all they seem 
to visualize is that they would be in power again, as they were 
during two generations, without bothering much about a definite 
platform. 

Their leader, M. Herriot, is a powerful looking, cultivated man, 
with a preference for business which, as Mayor of Lyons, he is 
bound to promote. Most people who approach him as a private 
citizen or a Mayor like and appreciate him. But he is a great 
contrast to himself the moment he appears as the leader of Radi- 
cals in the Chamber: then this strong man shows himself weak, 
wordy and shifty. The reason is that no man who pretends to be 
preéminently a business man can be in alliance with Socialists, 
except for petty electioneering purposes which immediately dwarf 
him into insignificance. 

However, by making a careful study of such a review as 
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L’Europe Nouvelle, the most dignified organ of Radicalism, one 
can come to more definite conclusions than that the Radicals 
would adopt the policy of following their Red comrades while 
hoping all the time to retard their progress toward Bolshevism. 
They would no doubt concentrate on what they call Secularism, 
or Laicism; that is to say, nothing else than old time Anti-Cleri- 
calism. They would also have a financial policy of their own, 
some items of which, for instance higher taxation of agricultural 
profits, are undoubtedly advisable, but also including such unwise 
steps as overtaxation of industry, complete detaxation of work- 
men’s salaries (pure demagogism of a demoralizing character), 
and a treatment of the inhabitants of the devastated regions 
which, under the pretence of making the national Budget healthy, 
would amount to a repeal of the law on Reparation of War 
Damages. 

On the whole, the Radicals try to appeal to the working classes 
by promising to them financial exemptions based on partial spoli- 
ation of capital, and, to their own clientéle, by a return to priest- 
baiting, which costs nothing, lasts indefinitely, and may save a 
party the bother of devising positive legislation. With regard to 
Germany, the Radical Socialist combination would probably 
adopt M. Caillaux’s views; that is to say, a preference for an al- 
liance with Germany instead of England, and a rehandling of the 
treaty on tlhe basis of a codperation with German labour, which is 
the vaguest part of the hodge-podge M. Caillaux every now and 
then tries to pass off on his American readers as a political pro- 
gramme. 

The agreement entered upon by M. Herriot with the Socialists 
and Communists has of course scared most moderate people in 
the Radical party. The former organ of the Radicals, Le Temps, 
has sharply turned against them, and when, in June of 1922, M. 
Poincaré was asked where his majority in the Chamber really lay, 
he replied unequivocally that he dissociated himself from all ele- 
ments of disorder, whether they were in the Right wing of the 
Assembly (Royalist agitators) or in the Left wing (Communists), 
and from whomsoever associated with them. 

Therefore the Radicals will have against them the Conservative 
spirit which their financial policies rouse, but they will have for 
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them the old electoral elements still untouched in provincial 
backwaters, and the fear of what is called Reaction, which with 
many Frenchmen, has become an instinct. At a bye-election in a 
small town, well-known to the present writer, the National Bloc 
party were successful in the first ballot; their opponents clam- 
oured “Reaction!” so loud that a Communist leader in a neigh- 
bouring town heard them and posted up an encouragement to his 
political friends there to help them. That poster decided the 
vote for the Radicals at the second ballot. This unimportant 
incident is probably representative of what may happen in many 
other small places. 

It remains now for us to look into the chances of the National 
Bloc. 

The National Bloc consists of nearly four hundred men who are 
admittedly more urbane, more cultivated, more unsullied from 
the dirty political world, than their opponents. They show no 
greed either for money or position. They are disciplined or anx- 
ious to be, and the four governments which succeeded one another 
during the five years of their legislature have had no more loyal 
supporters than these men, originally their political adversaries. 
But they have never succeeded in giving an impression of strength 
beside what was reflected upon them from Clemenceau’s power. 
In this respect they bear an unfortunate resemblance to the 
“Khaki Parliament” returned to Westminster, at about the same 
time, which was content to turn an attentive face to Mr. Lloyd 
George in his revolutions and drooped into insignificance the 
moment the Prime Minster got under a cloud. Most of the Na- 
tional Bloc Deputies were new men, apparently a little be- 
wildered at their own success, who had to learn every rule of the 
Parliamentary game. They looked around for chiefs and did not 
find any. M. Arago is only a chairman and cannot pretend to be 
a leader; their most incisive spokesman, M. Mandel, is only a 
critic; he is a Jew, and he can be incisive even at his friends’ ex- 
pense; their best orator, M. Forgeot, a perfect embodiment of the 
race’s gift for eloquence, is an introspector whose almost discon- 
certing sincerity baffles all efforts at regarding him as a chief in- 
stead of as a man of unequalled receptivity. There is among 
them one man, it is true, M. Tardieu, whose characteristics are 
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forcefulness of thought and will-power. But M. Tardieu has 
devoted himself to the defence of the Treaty, is more antagonistic 
than friendly to M. Poincaré whom—alone in the whole universe 
—he accuses of weakness, and although the adopted political son 
of M. Clemenceau, he is in the National Bloc rather than as one 
belonging to it. 

So the National Bloc has never dared to take the law in its own 
hands, as, being a majority, it was perfectly entitled to do; it 
never really governed, and it never even legislated with any de- 
cision. The Radicals have appearances on their side when they 
reproach their opponents with having been faint-hearted in tax- 
ation, sparing the agricultural classes, no doubt because they had 
borne the brunt of the war, but possibly too because they were 
their electors, and resorting every year, during five long years, to 
the easy method of balancing the Budgets with loans which it is 
hoped Germany may some day redeem. Even a measure to 
which they recently made up their minds on M. Poincaré’s sug- 
gestion—voting the Budget for two years so as to make time for 
urgent legislation—could be blamed as an abandonment of Par- 
liamentary control, consented to more from weakness than from 
conviction. This is a calumny, but the National Bloc is com- 
posed of the kind of people who are open to calumny. 

The real chiefs of the National Bloc are not in the Chamber, 
but in the press. M. Herbette, in the Temps, M. Buré in the 
Eclair, M. Maurras and M. Jacques Bainville in the Action Fran- 
gaise, provide the majority in the Chamber, as they provide the 
majority in the country, with views ultimately reacting upon par- 
liamentary orientation as well as upon public opinion. The case 
of the Action Frangaise is singular, as I have had several occasions 
to point out. These Royalists have long ceased to believe in, and, 
I am half inclined to suspect, to wish for, the possibility of a mon- 
archical restoration. But they firmly believe in the virtue of at 
least the Monarchist tradition to invigorate and discipline na- 
tions. Moreover, as they have a vast knowledge of history and 
politics, as some of them show rare talent, and as all of them think 
clearly and write lucidly, what was really vital in their philosophy 
has gradually spread over to all the press and can be found in the 
most unexpected corners. Their representative in the Chamber, 
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M. Léon Daudet, son of the famous novelist, is at nearly fifty full 
of a boyish conceit which strikes one as a weakness, but it can be 
compared to the conceit of an enthusiastic professor of some 
difficult language which he himself knows only imperfectly but 
tries to teach according to excellent methods: in time, the class 
becomes first rate, and some of the scholars graduating from it 
appear far superior to their own teacher. Political parties can 
hardly do without chiefs, but when they happen to have a definite 
doctrine helped by patriotism, literature of a high kind can do 
duty for a living guidance. Examples of such a substitution 
abound in history. 

Such are the respective positions of the Radicals and the Na- 
tionalists. What the chances of either party are it is more diff- 
cult to say. The National Bloc has the advantage of holding 
power, of being less open to the reproach of petty ambition, and of 
representing patriotic tendencies far superior from the moral 
standpoint to their opponents’ utilitarian alliance with the So- 
cialists. But on the other hand it must be admitted that the 
Radicals, feverishly anxious to regain power, are more yeasty and 
will enjoy the superiority of being on the offensive. 

A great deal will naturally depend on the direction which the 
Government may or may not choose to give to the préfets, as the 
highest provincial representatives of the Home Office are called. 
In 1919 M. Millerand, who was on the eve of being elected Presi- 
dent, delivered at the Ba-Ta-Clan Theatre a speech which made 
it clear that the preferences of the Government were on the side of 
the National Bloc. The effect produced by this address was ex- 
traordinary. On October 14, 1923, President Millerand ex- 
pressed himself again at Evreux, in a manner which displeased 
the Radicals so much that the country could entertain no doubts 
as to the speech being calculated to displease them. Will M. 
Poincaré make up his mind to a similar statement, which would 
set the electoral machinery in motion at once? He could be even 
more outspoken than the President. If he should do it, there 
would be no uncertainty about the National Bloc’s victory. 

Ernest DIMNET. 

















THE ROAD TO NATIONAL SAFETY 


BY HON. WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON 
United States Tariff Commissioner 


NATIONAL power and national security from one point of view 
appear to be synonymous conceptions. Make the nation power- 
ful by industrial, commercial, financial and military measures, 
and you appear to make the nation secure. But it has not 
worked out in that way. When one nation’s economic life 
expands and its army and navy grow strong, surrounding nations, 
feeling insecure, attempt either singly or in combination to 
become a match for this growing State, and it in turn, be- 
lieving its position threatened, feels insecure. With several 
powerful nations seeking security by imperialistic measures, the 
result is uncertainty, instability, and insecurity. Permanent 
national security, then, must be sought not in temporary ex- 
pedients like armaments but in the firm establishment of a set 
of principles to regulate the relations, particularly the economic 
relations, of States. Security will follow only when each State 
accepts these principles and permits them to be applied against its 
immediate interests in order to benefit from like concessions from 
other States. States will obtain, for example, commercial secu- 
rity and certainty only by offering to other States like security 
and certainty. They will find true national safety in limiting 
their individual power and strengthening the methods of inter- 
national codperation. 

This conclusion is not mere theory, but a principle already 
recognizable in the negotiations of States. The tendency of 
national control to break down as soon as it attempts to deal with 
essentially international questions has resulted in the negotiation 
of thousands of international agreements which limit the action of 
nations. The significance of this world treaty structure, which is 
too often taken for granted, should be emphasized, for it is an 
admission of the principle that national security and prosperity 
VOL. CCXIX.—NO. 820 21 
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do depend upon codperation with—giving to and taking from— 
other nations. It has produced an international law of peace and 
a vast network of bilateral and multilateral treaties and inter- 
national arrangements. Nations have, under the guidance of 
self-interest, in thousands of treaties, limited their power in the 
interest of their security. The world-wide tendency since the 
days of mercantilism has been to modify the harsh, bitter compe- 
tition of those times by commercial treaties and to introduce into 
international commercial dealings the principles of equality and 
fair dealing. 

The first stage in any programme for world understanding 
should be the improvement of the world’s commercial treaty 
structure. Much remains to be done in this prosaic field of 
endeavour. If nations cannot succeed in this phase of codpera- 
tion, they will not be able to work together on larger issues. 
This is a task to which our own Government has turned its 
attention. Our present commercial treaty structure is anti- 
quated and ill adapted to modern economic conditions. By 
means of bilateral treaties we should be able to obtain for our 
nationals guarantees of equality and fair treatment in markets, in 
the distribution of raw materials, and in the investment of capital 
in many areas of the earth. 

Many matters, it is true, now ordinarily dealt with in numerous 
bilateral treaties could be disposed of with less friction under a 
code of general international commercial law. Several important 
principles, however, can be made effective through commercial 
treaty negotiations even of the bilateral kind. The first is the 
most-favoured-nation principle, of which there are two important 
interpretations. The United States on the one hand has advo- 
cated in the past the conditional interpretation of the most-fa- 
voured-nation clause. Under American precedents a concession 
made by one contracting party to a third State was normally ex- 
tended to the other contracting party only when that concession 
was made gratuitously and without compensation. If the conces- 
sion was made for a consideration, it was not extended to the other 
contracting State unless an equivalent concession was given in 
return. The application of this interpretation has led to endless 
complications and difficulties. On the other hand, the treaty 
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structure of Europe before 1914 rested on the unconditional 
interpretation of the most-favoured-nation clause, which pro- 
vided that when a concession was granted to a third Power, it 
was immediately and automatically generalized to every nation 
entitled to be treated as a “most favoured nation”. Europe’s 
experience with this interpretation was not entirely happy, but 
the reason for the result must be sought elsewhere than in the 
principle. The tariff wars and kindred troubles in Europe grew 
out of the practice of negotiating short-term treaties on the basis 
of two-column tariff systems. When the treaties expired, they 
could be reéstablished only with great difficulty and after much 
ill will in bargaining. 

Indications are not lacking that the United States is about to 
modify its attitude toward the most-favoured-nation clause in 
commercial treaties. The declaration of policy in Section 317 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922 indicates that Congress no longer excepts 
from the definition of “discrimination” concessions granted in 
return for other concessions; this law provides for penalty duties 
to be imposed in any case where a foreign nation “discriminates in 
fact against the commerce of the United States . . . insuch 
manner as to place the commerce of the United States at a dis- 
advantage compared with the commerce of any foreign country ”’. 
In the American-Turkish treaty, moreover, the unconditional 
most-favoured-nation principle is embodied. Our commercial re- 
lations with Brazil are now also on that basis. In our early his- 
tory there was, no doubt, some justification for the conditional 
interpretation of the most-favoured-nation clause; but that justi- 
fication no longer exists. The unconditional interpretation is the 
natural accompaniment of the open door principle for which 
the American Government has so consistently stood. Both the 
unconditional interpretation of this clause and the open door prin- 
ciple tend to establish commercial equality, and on this basis any 
successful international understanding must rest. 

A second principle, not so well known but occurring as fre- 
quently in commercial treaties, is that of national treatment. 
National treatment is a guarantee that the citizens of each of the 
contracting States shall enjoy the same treatment with respect 
to the specified matters as is accorded to the nationals of the 
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other country. Citizens of Great Britain are guaranteed national 
treatment under the treaty of 1815 with respect to shipping in the 
ports of the United States; that is, no discrimination is permitted 
against goods which are brought into the United States in British 
ships as compared with like goods imported into the United States 
in American ships. The national treatment section of the treaty 
would be violated if the United States were to grant goods im- 
ported in American ships a five per cent. customs rebate over 
similar goods imported in British ships. Another illustration of 
national treatment is the treaty between Great Britain and the 
German Zollverein, which terminated in 1898. By this treaty 
German goods were guaranteed the same treatment in British 
Colonies as that accorded to British goods. It was unfortunate 
that this treaty was terminated, because it represented a distinct 
forward step in international commercial relations. Its denunci- 
ation was a step backward. 

Most-favoured-nation treatment and national treatment do 
not, however, meet all cases. This is particularly true of distri- 
bution of raw materials when the supply is concentrated. If 
Americans alone owned all the sisal plantations in Yucatan, all 
the rubber in the Federated Malay States, and all the nitrates in 
Chile, guarantees of national treatment would not save our manu- 
facturers and consumers from the effects of foreign state policies 
which force up prices by restricting the quantity to be exported or 
by levying unduly high export duties. Treaty guarantees should 
be made effective under all circumstances against any unfair 
restrictions or unreasonable burdens in the shape of excessive 
export taxes. It might be possible to obtain guarantees limiting 
export taxes to some reasonable amount, say, 10 per cent. In 
other cases, a pledge that no undue restrictions would be placed 
upon the exportation of products of American owned plantations 
or mines might be sufficient. In still other cases, it might be 
desirable to obtain pledges limiting the amount of taxation on 
foreign-owned properties. The history of the Congo Free State, 
for instance, shows that guarantees of national treatment so far as 
taxation is concerned may be worthless, when neither foreign nor 
domestic corporations can control or moderate the taxing power 
of the local government. 
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In discussing treaty guarantees affecting the distribution of 
raw materials and the investment of capital, the fundamental 
distinction between import and export duties should be recog- 
nized. The principle should be accepted that no State should 
attempt to protect or monopolize manufacturing for markets 
other than its own national market. Each nation should reserve 
and safeguard for its manufacturers only its own market. The 
ordinary import duties on finished articles accomplish this pur- 
pose. No amount of protection upon a finished article will enable 
the manufacturers of a nation to invade and dominate foreign 
markets. On the other hand, in the present unregulated state of 
international affairs a national government which controls a 
natural monopoly of a raw material may, by export duties or 
restrictions on the raw materials, levy tribute upon the world in a 
manner and to a degree which cannot be done in the case of 
finished products. This may also be accomplished by the con- 
centration of capital in the hands of producers. 

In addition to regular commercial treaties, there arise between 
nations many issues which can be disposed of by means of special 
treaties. The negotiation between the United States Government 
and Japan concerning the Island of Yap furnishes an excellent 
example. Outstanding issues of this character between two 
States, if settled by means of a written document, contribute 
pro tanto to extend the principles of law to the field of inter- 
national relations. 

National safety, however, rests upon something more than 
action by individual governments and treaty negotiations be- 
tween them, bargaining two by two. International codperation 
by a series of bilateral treaties, universally accepted, is significant 
in that it concedes the principle; but all the bilateral treaties will 
not advance the development of international commercial law as 
will a few general treaties among the States concerned. The 
latter have greater permanence and stability. They bring into 
line the more nationalistic States. In their negotiation the 
principle of mere bargaining between States is displaced by the 
principle of considering issues on their merits. 

Such genuine codperation among the nations is necessary to 
solve some of the most difficult of the world’s problems. Beyond 
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a certain point, national security depends upon international 
security. Economic issues, such as the struggle for markets and 
raw materials, rivalry for the investment of capital in undeveloped 
areas, disputes respecting unfair methods and practices in inter- 
national competition and respecting combinations, if not solved 
by genuine international codperation, may undermine the 
national structure on which the modern world rests. 

The acceptance of the principle of codperation among nations 
to solve essentially international questions is, in no sense, an in- 
fringement of national sovereignty. It tends toward the estab- 
lishment of government and law in a field not adequately regu- 
lated by nations today, and which from the nature of things can 
not be adequately governed by nations acting alone. Such 
codperation supplements national legislation and bilateral treaty 
negotiations, since it reaches situations which national action not 
only does not correct but frequently aggravates. 

Nations have begun to make international codperation effec- 
tive. They have negotiated various general or multilateral 
treaties and set up international government in limited fields. 
Postal communication throughout the world is regulated by the 
Universal Postal Union. International treaties afford protection 
to copyrights and to patents and trademarks. There are inter- 
national conventions relating to telegraphic, cable and radio 
communications. Trade in Central Africa is regulated by the 
Final Act of the Berlin Conference of 1885 and its amendments. 
Rules were established to govern commerce and economic pene- 
tration in Morocco by the Algeciras Convention of 1906. Naval 
disarmament, peace in the Pacific basin, and Chinese problems 
were dealt with by the multilateral treaties adopted at the Wash- 
ington Conference. In this type of international coéperation 
principles other than mere bargaining begin to appear. The 
tendency is toward considering problems on their merits. The 
farthest advance in this direction, from which the nations unfor- 
tunately have fallen back, was made during the war in the work of 
the Allied Maritime Transport Council, the Inter-Allied Food 
Council, and the programme committees for textiles, hides and 
leather, paper, timber, petroleum and coal. 

Any plan for world peace must provide for all the elements of 
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government. It must provide for the development of substan- 
tive international law; for its administration and for its interpre- 
tation and construction. An elaborate constitution is not 
necessary. Indeed, it is not desirable. World government, like 
any other, must be a slow, gradual growth. International 
schemes with too much finality and attempted predetermination 
of issues are likely to fail. 'The English common law was theprod- 
uct of centuries of experience. The principles of Anglo-Saxon 
constitutional government were not born full-fledged. Inter- 
national government must have time through experiment and 
precedent to weave itself into the fabric of the world’s life. The 
most that any generation can do is to establish tendencies which 
move toward the goal of a better world order. 

World law can be formulated most successfully in conferences 
called to discuss specific problems. Representatives of ability are 
appointed to attend these conferences with a particular agenda 
in mind. They are steadied by their sense of responsibility. 
Their work is performed with respect to public opinion at home 
and throughout the world. It is only in this way that inter- 
national law can hope to develop and to be enforced. A few 
illustrations will suggest the nature of principles which nations 
might agree to as guides in settling particular disputes. 

(1) A definite step in the formulation of world commercial law 
was taken when the nations represented at the Washington Con- 
ference agreed, “with a view to applying more effectively the princi- 
ple of the open door or equality of treatment in China,” that they 
would not seek or support their respective nationals in seeking— 


(a) any arrangement which might purport to establish in favour of their 
interests any general superiority of rights with respect to commercial or 
economic development in any designated region of China; 

(b) any such monopoly or preference as would deprive the nationals of any 
other Power of the right of undertaking any legitimate trade or industry in 
China, or of participating with the Chinese Government, or with any local 
authority, in any category of public enterprize, or which by reason of its scope, 
duration or geographical extent is calculated to frustrate the practical applica- 
tion of the principle of equal opportunity. 


But the open door principle is applicable to areas other 
than China. It requires further amplification and definition. It 
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applies not only to inbound but also to outbound trade. It 
applies to the investment of capital and to all the facilities of 
commerce and finance. Its relation must be made clear, first, to 
monopoly, second, to the conservation of natural resources. 

There may be equality of opportunity in bidding for a conces- 
sion, but if the concession when granted gives a monopoly over 
the resources of an unreasonably large area, the spirit of equal 
opportunity is not observed. This situation may arise frequently 
in the case of minerals and mineral oil. The proposal has been 
made (and in some areas adopted) to allow exploration rights 
over large areas in order to encourage capital to engage in pros- 
pecting, but with the proviso that after a limited period a smaller 
area be selected for exploitation. 

The principle of free access to raw materials must not be inter- 
preted to exclude wise measures of conservation. The open door 
(outward) gives no right to waste the resources on which the 
world depends. American oil has been exploited for the benefit 
of the whole world. American companies backed by the Ameri- 
can Government now claim equal opportunity in exploiting the oil 
resources of foreign undeveloped areas. Other large aggregations 
of wealth are seeking concessions and foreign governments have 
thrown their influence into the balance because oil has become a 
vital necessity in peace and war. Should this exploitation of 
exhaustible natural resources go on unrestrained? What inter- 
est, if any, should a world conference take in regulating the pro- 
duction and distribution of oil? 

Another case which illustrates the problem of conservation is 
manganese. Manganese is a destructible metal. Once it is used 
in the process of making high speed steel, it is lost and can not be 
recovered as can iron from the scrap. In order to obtain ore of 
a manganese content demanded by the trade, much of the ore is 
lost in washing. Is this a world problem? Have we any obliga- 
tion to conserve the world’s limited supply of manganese (and 
tungsten, too) for future generations? 

(2) The aggressive use of government economic measures 
against other peoples has been a source of ill will. Under the 
pleasantly sounding term, “valorization,” governments have 
assisted in price-fixing schemes for the exploitation of the foreign 
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consumer. Government monopolies, such as the British monop- 
oly of Nauru phosphates, are resented by certain excluded coun- 
tries. Aggressive export taxes, with or without preferential 
features or other restriction, arouse resentment among peoples 
upon whom these economic burdens fall. 

(3) Not the least of the problems requiring consideration by a 
world conference is the prevention of unfair competition in inter- 
national trade and the regulation of international combinations. 
In all advanced industrial countries domestic law protects one 
competitor from unfair practices by another. In the United 
States not only does a private remedy exist in both State and 
Federal courts, but unfair methods of competition are made an 
offense against the public. They are prohibited by both the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
The Tariff Act of 1922 also provides a remedy against “unfair 
methods of competition and unfair acts in the importation of 
articles into the United States”. Unfair methods of competition 
are not confined to domestic commerce; they are practiced in in- 
ternational trade as well, particularly in countries where the local 
law provides no adequate remedy. An attempt to correct this 
evil in a very limited field was made in the Industrial Property 
Convention, under which twenty-nine independent nations and 
some of their colonies separately agreed to assure to the nationals 
of each other “an effective protection against unfair competi- 
tion”. This and similar provisions, however, have proved in 
practice to be inadequate. The entire subject of unfair competi- 
tion should be considered in a world conference and a beginning 
made toward developing that part of an international commercial 
code. 

(4) Other difficulties are presented by the subject of the regula- 
tion of combinations international in scope. National govern- 
ments usually, instead of restraining, encourage their nationals in 
large scale production and distribution in the foreign field. 
Probably little or nothing will be gained by trying to break up 
combinations in international trade. . Under proper regulation 
they may become efficient useful agencies for the development 
of the world’s physical resources. Just because they are very 
powerful they cease to be merely private enterprises. They 
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influence the action of States, and governments even use them to 
further their political aims. In foreign even more than in domes- 
tic affairs it is hypocritical to pretend that the vast organizations 
of our modern economic life are not of primary public concern. 
Other subjects, such as shipping and electrical communications, 
might be used to illustrate further the possibilities of cojperation 
in the development of the substantive law of nations. The cases 
given, however, will make clear the nature of the problems which, 
one at a time, might be considered in world conferences inspired 
by the motive of removing so far as possible the causes of war and 
extending to international relations the regulating influence of 
law. Substantive law, however, is not sufficient; in addition effec- 
tive methods of administration must be devised. When rules or 
principles have been agreed upon by nations, extreme views of 
national sovereignty have usually prevented the setting up of 
international machinery for their effective administration. This 
clear necessity should also be faced in future world conferences. 
An effort to deal internationally with bounties and consequent 
dumping—an unfair method of foreign trade competition—was 
made in the ‘Brussels Sugar Convention of 1902, to which the 
leading European countries were signatories. The treaty pro- 
hibited bounties, direct or indirect, on the production or exporta- 
tion of sugar, and the parties agreed to penalize such bounties, if 
levied, by the imposition of countervailing duties equal to the 
bounties. A commission with administrative functions was 
created to make effective the provisions of the convention. 
Effective administrative work is being done by the League of 
Nations through its various commissions and bureaus. There 
are, for instance, the purely administrative organizations for the 
Saar and for Dantzig. But perhaps more important in the devel- 
opment of effective international government are such non- 
political organs, among others, as the Financial and Economic 
Commission, the Advisory Organization on Transit and Commu- 
nication, the International Labor Office, and the Mandates Com- 
mission. In these sections of the League’s organization, inter- 
national codperation is taking concrete form. 
When the Nine Power treaty was under consideration by the 
Arms Conference, the necessity for administration was recog- 
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nized. This treaty not only laid down a definite principle con- 
cerning the open door, but it provided that China should “not 
exercise or permit unfair discrimination of any kind” on her rail- 
ways. The conference then, desiring “to provide a procedure” 
for dealing with these questions, resolved “‘to establish in China 
a Board of Reference to which any questions arising in connection 
with the execution of the aforesaid Articles may be referred for 
investigation and report”. 

These precedents suggest lines of further development. The 
first obviously desirable function of international commissions or 
bureaus which may be established is investigation. The various 
subjects of international codperation considered by conference 
will require investigation both before and after conference action. 
Commissions might be established to furnish information on 
foreign investments in economically backward countries, on un- 
fair methods of international competition and monopoly, on 
electrical communication between nations, and on regulating the 
distribution of certain essential raw materials such as rubber and 
oil. It would contribute to better understanding among peoples if 
responsible international commissions endowed merely with pow- 
ers of investigation and publicity were permanently established. 
Secrecy and misinformation have contributed unnecessarily and 
far too extensively to fear and misunderstanding among peoples. 
Impartial investigation is absolutely the first step toward further 
progress in international codperation. 

The development of international regulation must necessarily 
be gradual. These commissions might in the next place be given 
semi-judicial or administrative powers to deal with subjects with 
which, as experience has shown, the legal machinery of a court 
can not successfully deal. For example, it has been found in the 
United States that unfair methods of competition as offenses 
against the public can be more successfully prevented by the 
Federal Trade Commission than by the Federal Courts. Rules 
once laid down by international conferences could be applied to 
particular cases by commissions. Decisions should be on the 
merit of the case between the parties and not a bargain between 
representatives of two nations. Unhampered by the strict rules 
of legal procedure, these commissions would be able to act more 
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quickly and effectively than a court, and in the majority of cases, 
as the experience of American federal commissions has demon- 
strated, the mere bringing together of contending parties and 
open consideration of the facts will solve many difficulties with- 
out formal litigation. Provision should be made for appeal on 
matters of law, when desired, to the World Court. The analogy 
in American practice is the appeal allowed from the decisions of 
the Federal Trade Commission to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

But how, it may be asked, will the decisions of these commis- 
sions be enforced? ‘The answer is that in almost all cases pub- 
licity will be sufficient. The International Chamber of Commerce, 
for example, relies chiefly on opinion in the business community 
for the enforcement of its awards under its admirable rules for the 
arbitration of commercial disputes. The Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations has found publicity a powerful force in 
getting its suggestions carried out. If, however, it seems desir- 
able to go farther, the commissions, after their rulings in case of 
an appeal had been passed on by the World Court, might be 
given power to enforce their decisions against individuals or cor- 
porations, or it might be provided that they be enforced: through 
some national body in the country where the offending party is a 
resident; for example, a decision against an American corporation 
guilty of unfair competition in international trade might be en- 
forced through the Federal Trade Commission. 

A word should be added on the proper attitude of inter- 
national commissions toward the interest of peoples whose re- 
sources are being exploited. The vital interest of China, for 
example, in her own resources is very often overlooked in discus- 
sions and decisions relating to the economic development of the 
world. A large percentage of her raw materials must for years be 
exported. Any international commission considering disputes 
between the citizens of Western Powers over the development of 
resources in the less economically advanced parts of the world 
should have in mind the protection of the interest of the peoples 
in the natural resources found in their territory. These peoples 
should obtain through royalties and other forms of taxation an 
adequate proportion of the profit from economic enterprises. 
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The determination of such questions is not easy. Difficult points 
arise from the issue of what constitutes an adequate profit and of 
what the relationship should be between the present use of a raw 
material to the primary advantage of the rest of the world and the 
future use which might be primarily for the benefit of the locality. 

Finally, in addition to provisions for the enactment in confer- 
_ences and the administration through commissions of inter- 
national law, there should be provisions for the interpretation and 
construction of the law. In this department of codperation the 
precedents are conclusive. From the beginning of American 
history our Government has advocated and practiced the judicial 
settlement of disputes. Most of the nations today, except the 
United States, have adhered to the World Court protocol, and the 
United States should, in the near future, logically accept this 
obligation. The cases already decided by the World Court 
illustrate the nature of subjects on which this branch of inter- 
national government may pass. The Court has rendered a 
number of advisory opinions. In one case the question was sub- 
mitted to the Court as to whether the competence of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization extends to international regulation 
of the conditions of labour of persons employed in agriculture. 
The Court answered this question in the affirmative. In another 
case the Court’s advice was asked on whether a dispute between 
France and Great Britain over the application to British subjects 
of certain decrees issued in Tunis and Morocco was or was not by 
international law solely a matter of domestic jurisdiction. The 
Court ruled that it was not solely a matter of domestic jurisdic- 
tion. The World Court has also rendered one judgment. The 
S.S. Wimbledon, an English ship chartered by a French company, 
was carrying munitions of war from Salonica to the Polish Naval 
Base at Dantzig. The German authorities refused passage to this 
vessel through the Kiel Canal, on the ground that such passage 
was in violation of the neutrality orders issued by Germany at the 
time of the Russo-Polish War. Basing its decision on the Treaty 
of Versailles, the Court held that Germany should not have pre- 
vented the passage of the Wimbledon through the Kiel Canal, and 
that the German Government was bound to make good any dam- 
ages suffered by the charterers of the ship. 
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Given accepted principles of international law, a court can 
apply them to particular sets of facts and by logical interpretation 
build up a consistent body of precedents. Mention has been 
made of the most-favoured-nation principle in commercial 
treaties. If all treaties containing this provision provided for an 
appeal to the World Court in cases of disputes over meaning or 
application, there would gradually develop a consistent useful 
body of precedent which would guide the nations in their commer- 
cial relations. A court, it must always be remembered, has 
limitations. Its effectiveness depends on its recognizing this fact. 
The World Court when asked to give advice in a dispute between 
Russia and Finland replied that the question was not one of 
‘abstract law, but concerns directly the main point of the con- 
troversy between Finland and Russia, and can only be decided by 
an investigation into the facts underlying the case.” But within 
well defined lithits a court can take recognized principles of inter- 
national law and treaty provisions and upon them extend the 
jurisdiction of law to many fields in which today it is enforced, if 
at all, only imperfectly. 

Before concluding, it may be proper to refer to another 
problem of international affairs, which falls outside the settle- 
ment of disputes between Western States, but which none the 
less must be squarely faced if the world is to enjoy lasting peace. 
It is a product of the economic pressure of population on the 
resources of Asia. The problem for the East and the West 
jointly to solve is how to give to the East some of the material 
advantages of Western progress and of scientific methods and at 
the same time to preserve the fundamental spiritual values of 
Eastern civilization. Different methods to accomplish this result 
will have to be pursued in different countries of the East. Great 
Britain is able to take care of the problem for India. Persia is 
again mistress in her own house and may be expected to solve her 
own problems. In China, indications are that some disinter- 
ested assistance from the outside is necessary. The development 
of the food supply and the better organization of China’s 
economic life are the concern of the whole world. No large area of 
the earth can be allowed to remain unproductive, or to under- 
produce, without the rest of the world suffering seriously in con- 
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sequence. A commission of experts and impartial representa- 
tives drawn from both China and the Western Powers might be 
appointed to supervise, with the full codperation of China, the 
economic development of that country in the critical transition 
stage which is just before her. 

In conclusion, the suggestions which have been made concern- 
ing international codperation are in line with the best American 
traditions. If carried out, they will tend to remove the causes of 
war. Until these or similar steps are taken toward effective inter- 
national codperation, it will be necessary for nations to maintain 
their military organizations. Armaments are bases of security 
until something more effective is established. The choice before 
the world is between force and codperation. The more effective 
international machinery becomes, the less belief will there be in de- 
pendence upon force. But until the machinery is built up and per- 
fected, nations will seek their security through armies and navies. 
No plan for world peace is worth very much which waits until a 
crisis is on before acting. Incidents such as the Dogger Bank affair 
in 1904 cannot be foreseen and must be dealt with after the crisis 
has arisen, but they in themselves do not ordinarily involve fun- 
damental conflicts of interest. Sometimes they are made the occa- 
sion for forcing the settlement of other issues which should have 
been disposed of before they had reached a dangerous stage. 

Armies, navies, and aeroplanes are the expensive concessions 
which we make to our lack of vision. They seem to give us 
national safety, and when we see no other alternative we cling to 
them as our only hope. But the oncoming generation is disil- 
lusioned. It realizes that unless we organize and control the 
great material forces of our civilization, they will destroy it and 
us. It is not seeking a false safety in armaments, but a real safety 
in the development of government in international relations. 
This goal is becoming more clearly defined each year and the 
determination to attain it gathers strength. It will not be 
gained in a day, but with the tendencies established those men and 
women who are working for a better world order can wait and be 
confident. 

WituuaM S. CULBERTSON. 











AERONAUTICAL DIPLOMACY 
BY LIEUT-COM. CLIFFORD ALBION TINKER, U.S. N. 


TWENTY years ago, on December 17, 1903, aviation became 
a practical accomplishment, when the Wright Brothers gave 
mechanical flights to the world. Scarcely any other achievement 
of man has developed as rapidly as the art of flying. Not only 
has aviation become an everyday factor in military and naval 
affairs, but it has been granted its rightful place in the commercial 
life of present day civilization. Further, aviation has become 
something more than a pawn in the great game of international 
politics. It has served as the excuse, if it has not been the actual 
factor, in the delicate readjustment of the Anglo-French entente 
with respect to military and naval affairs. At the present mo- 
ment there is before the governments of Europe and the United 
States a deep consideration of the limitation of aerial armament. 
It will be our pleasure to discuss some phases of the proposed 
reduction of air forces, and the international developments since 
the World War which lead up to the proposal. 

At the Washington Conference, from which emerged the Five 
Power Naval Treaty, a precedent was established by the United 
States through its conferees, which has laid the basis for the ratio 
allotment between nations engaging in future conferences of like 
purpose, wherein the strength in arms possessed by the nations 
participating at the time governs their ratio should treaties be 
concluded. For example: The Five Power Naval Treaty allotted 
the following ratios: to the United States and Great Britain, 
five per cent. each; to Japan three per cent., and to France and 
Italy one and three-fourths per cent. each. This indicates the 
allowed future naval strength, in capital ships, of the Powers 
concerned for the period of the Treaty, and also faithfully records 
the comparative strength in capital ships of each nation at the 
time of the Conference. At that Conference, overtures were 
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made with respect to a future conference in which the subject of 
aviation would be dealt with. 

France, at the foot of the table at Washington, as soon as the 
treaties were concluded immediately began building air craft. 
Recognizing the principle laid down at Washington, and aware 
that a conference held to establish the ratio strength in aerial 
armament would follow the established precedent, she was not to 
be caught at the foot of the table a second time—and if the 
French maintain their present aerial supremacy, their place at 
the head of any future conference table is assured. «In our own 
case, considering our present condition with respect to military 
and naval aviation, we would be at the foot of the table, for we are 
led by France, Great Britain, Japan, Italy, and even Germany 
and Russia. 

Despite repeated warnings from Rear-Admiral William A. 
Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics of our Navy, and 
Major-General Mason M. Patrick, Chief of the Army Air Service, 
our legislators have refused to provide sufficient appropriations to 
permit the establishment of adequate military and naval air 
forces for the common defense. 

When it is considered that our defense lines are no longer con- 
fined to the coasts of our continental area, but in the case of the 
Pacific extend from the Aleutian Islands to the Canal Zone by 
way of Hawaii, and in the case of the Atlantic extend from East- 
port, Maine, to Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and thence to 
Panama, we begin to wonder how one experimental aircraft 
carrier, the Langley, of about 12,000 tons and with a speed of 15 
knots, can possibly meet the requirements. And when we 
further consider the distance between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, and between Canada and the Gulf, we have further mis- 
givings when we remember that the Army Air Service is so 
deficient in equipment that it finds great difficulty in carrying out 
war games in any given area within the boundaries named with a 
force large enough to meet the demands of a full brigade. 

With these inadequate forces, how is it possible for the United 
States to engage in a conference for the reduction of aerial 
armament? We have now reached a point where our peace time 
establishment is depleted to such an extent that necessary train- 
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ing has had to be abandoned. It would seem, then, that the 
advocates of air force reduction, in which this nation is to take 
an important part, are entirely wrong in their premises. We 
established the precedent and the basis upon which ratios are to 
be determined, but we have not put ourselves in a position to take 
advantage of the policy which we gave to the world. 

France has nothing to fear from an aerial conference. All other 
nations have. In the controversy between Great Britain and 
France over the increasing air force which France has under way, 
there are several political considerations which seriously affect the 
efficacy of the entente cordiale between the two Powers. In the 
first place, the two nations have been maintaining a very close 
military and naval alliance. So long as Great Britain kept up the 
largest navy in the world and France the most powerful military 
force, the security of France and the British Isles would appear to 
be beyond attack; indeed, with France increasing her air forces, 
Great Britain was able to send twenty-six of her thirty-three 
squadrons to Egypt and the Near East to cope with the rising 
power of the Turks and to police the Iraq, and this without fear of 
a sudden descent upon England by hostile aircraft from any 
source. 

But after France took military possession of the Ruhr, which 
did not exactly fit the policies of the British Ministry, the French 
air force became the object of attack by the British Government 
and press, and the House of Commons was called upon to appro- 
priate enormous sums for the purpose of building up British 
military and naval aviation to an equality with that of France. 
Moreover, Italy, which for pecuniary reasons had allowed her 
air force materially to deteriorate in equipment and personnel, 
suddenly reversed her policy and is now embarked on a programme 
which calls for an enormous expansion. 

Japan started out during the World War to provide herself 
with a military and naval air force to meet the needs of her in- 
creasing dominions; in fact, Japan has a more progressive aerial 
programme than any other Power. She has established enormous 
factories, has secured competent engineers from England, France, 
Germany and Italy; has hired en bloc aeronautical technicians and 
military and naval officers from England and France to train her 
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personnel and to lay down plans for heraeronautical development; 
all of which has contributed to an air force far beyond the peace 
time requirements of the Far Eastern empire. 

To international observers, this aeronautical hubbub appears 
to be another competition, similar in its expenditures and imperi- 
alistic aspect to that of the naval race choked off by the treaties of 
Washington. 

At first, Great Britain advocated the reduction of air forces, if 
only to stop the gathering power of the French. But the 
principle upon which ratios are based has changed the British 
attitude. Not until she has acquired what her leaders consider 
an adequate air force will she join in any such conference. Mis- 
informed altruists in this country, however, are blindly clamour- 
ing that our Administration call a conference forthwith. 

Propaganda emanating from European sources has been 
issued in this country in a flood. Attention is called to the 
remarkable achievements of our Army and Navy air services 
in garnering all of the worth-while aeronautical records of the 
world. This is pointed out as showing that we are superior aeri- 
ally to any other nation. It is true that our Navy and Army 
fliers hold the world records for speed, long distance flight, 
altitude and duration; that we are able to refuel planes in the 
air; that our motors are the most powerful and reliable; that our 
pilots are the most skilfull and ingenious—but their numbers are, 
alas, few. 

One cannot but marvel at the persistence and patriotism which 
is manifested by the personnel in our military and naval air forces. 
Nor should we neglect to give credit to the manufacturers whose 
engineering personnel have produced the planes with which our 
pilots have made these remarkable records. Nor should we fail 
to recognize the extraordinary efficiency of the Air Mail Service, 
which has demonstrated to this country, and the world, that 
commercial aviation is a practicable enterprise, and one which we 
neglect to our economic disadvantage. 

General Patrick has recently set forth what is the course which 
we must pursue if we desire even a continuance of our present 
reduced activities in the military and naval field. He states 
that the aeronautical industry in this country is on its last legs; 
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that the small peace time appropriations from our Government 
are not sufficient to keep alive the necessary manufacturing 
plants to meet our peace time needs, let alone to serve as a nucleus 
for expansion sufficient to meet a war time emergency; that we 
have been going along with remodelled war time equipment, 
which is out of date and by deterioration fast becoming dangerous; 
that we have insufficient personnel and equipment to train 
reserves; that we are, in fact, at the parting of the ways; that we 
should at once establish and maintain a programme of develop- 
ment in our military and naval air services which would insure the 
necessary requirements of our Treaty Navy, and our National 
Army under the Defense Act of June 4, 1920. That we have not 
been doing this, amounts to a public scandal. 

Heartrending application on the part of the few available 
Army and Navy officers will not compensate for lack of equip- 
ment, nor can they be stretched to cover the personnel require- 
ments. Both the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Army Air 
Service have laid down a programme which will be presented to 
Congress during the present session, and if our legislators have 
one grain of the sense with which they are credited, the necessary 
appropriations will be forthcoming. Without these appropria- 
tions, and a consequent enlargement of our air forces, there can 
be no conference for the reduction of air armament, even if the 
international situation shall permit. This is because our Govern- 
ment has no right to jeopardize the national defense by engaging 
in such a conference, the results of which would be that, for the 
life of whatever treaty might be forthcoming, this great nation 
would be required to bring up the rear. 

In the Preamble of our Constitution, our Founders recognized 
the necessity of a common defense, and we certainly have no 
moral excuse for jeopardizing the foundations of our Federal 
Union by neglecting any phase of our defensive forces, of which 
aviation has become one of the most important elements. That 
trite saying, “‘a chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” finds 
its most pertinent application in this question of aerial defense; 
this is admitted by the leading authorities of the world. 

If Congress, because of the Washington Treaties, which seem 
to promise us peace for the next ten or a dozen years, is lulled into 
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inactivity with respect to the development of a national policy 
which shall place us in a preferred position from the aeronautical 
standpoint, our Administration, with its counsellors in the War 
and Navy Departments, is especially wide awake to the necessi- 
ties of the hour. Granted that the Washington Treaties do 
promise us peace with the signatories thereto, what have we to 
say of the enormous aeronautical developments going on in 
Russia through the combined efforts of Germany and the Soviet 
Governments? 

Danger from this quarter has been anticipated by the Adminis- 
tration, in that the White House has issued a statement that 
European conditions at the present time, together with the rapid 
change in aeronautical equipment due to new inventions and the 
results of scientific research, make a world conference for the 
reduction of air armaments inadvisable for some time to come. 
It is interesting to note the comedy of errors which is responsible 
for the injection of the Russian Air Force into the situation. To 
begin with, the Allied Committee of Control of German aeronau- 
tics laid down such irritating restrictions that it became neces- 
sary, within two years after the Versailles Treaty had been in 
operation, to revise the Committee’s regulations. 

A copy of the revised document was forwarded to our State 
Department by the Allied Council of Ambassadors, in the fall of 
1921, with the expectation that the United States would become 
a party to the Committee of Control. This nation refused to 
engage in any such programme as that advanced by the Com- 
mittee, and in reply called attention to the following facts: 
That scientific minds in Germany had been concentrated on 
aeronautical problems with such success that many of the most 
important advances in the science were rightfully to be credited 
to German progress, and that the Allies had no right to deny to 
the world the further development of aeronautics at German 
hands; that it would be impossible for the United States to 
specify clearly between military and commercial aircraft, because 
aviation is so young a science and is developing so rapidly that 
what might be considered commercial aircraft today would be 
considered military aircraft tomorrow; and that, further, if 
Germany should be denied the right to purchase and manufacture 
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aeronautical equipment sufficient for her economic needs, she 
would go elsewhere and build aircraft without reference to their 
character. 

Despite all this, the Allied Committee of Control blanketed 
Germany’s aeronautical industry. And the expected happened. 
Not having any intention of being left out of the aeronautical 
race among the Powers, Germany went into Russia with funds, 
engineers, skilled mechanics, and pilots, with the result that the 
Allied Committee’s activities have been completely nullified. 
In the language of the sailor, the Allied Committee of Control is 
thus a complete, absolute, and glorious washout. 

Instead of being able to combine the air forces of Western 
Europe, including Germany, as a unit to absorb the first rush of a 
Slavic invasion, the Allies now find that German aviation is a 
part of the Slavic force, or vice-versa. This situation is what is 
worrying Great Britain, France and Italy, and is one of the most 
important factors in the decision to forego an aerial conference. 
Again, how can Americans flout the advice of their aeronautical 
experts and continue to cry for a general reduction of air forces? 

Our immediate course, as advised by our competent aeronauti- 
cal authorities, should be the enactment by Congress of an 
aeronautical law, establishing a Bureau of Aeronautics in the 
Department of Commerce for the regulation and development of 
commercial aeronautics and a dependable aeronautical industry. 
This will furnish us with the manufacturing facilities for the 
expansion of our military and naval air services, and, at the same 
time, will provide us with a reserve force of trained pilots to 
augment those services in time of emergency. In addition, 
Congress should appropriate the necessary funds to carry out the 
programme laid down by the General Staff of the Army and the 
General Board of the Navy, designed to ensure us adequate air 
defenses on land and sea. These necessary duties performed, 
Congress could no longer be charged with neglecting the national 
defense in so far as aviation is concerned. 

Cuirrorp ALBION TINKER. 














THE RACIAL TRANSFORMATION OF 
AMERICA 


BY MADISON GRANT 


THE question of a further restriction of immigration is daily 
assuming greater importance in the press and in the discussions 
of public bodies, and the proposed legislation reducing the quota 
and changing its basis from the census of 1910 to the census of 
1890 will be acrimoniously debated during the present session of 
Congress. It is evident that the general principle of a numerical 
restriction of immigration into the United States is an established 
policy and the discussion will turn on the ways and means of 
accomplishing this end rather than on the principle itself. This 
indicates a great change of public opinion during the last decade. 

Ten years ago there were many who openly urged an absolutely 
unlimited immigration into this country while nominally con- 
ceding the desirability of forbidding the entry of the insane, 
criminal and diseased. The old American idea, inherited from 
the nineteenth century, of the efficacy of the Melting Pot, still 
prevailed. Looking back over even a short period of time, it 
seems strange that this fatuous belief in the all-pervading power 
of Democracy to obliterate race characters in a single generation 
could persist so long. One would suppose that our three cen- 
turies of experience with the Negro problem would have militated 
against this very satisfactory self-confidence, but it was not until 
the passions generated by the Civil War had evaporated that 
we Americans were able to regard that problem in its true 
light. When we did so regard it we found we had acquired 
several similar problems, both racial and religious. The awaken- 
ing came with the Great War, when Americans were forced to the 
realization that their country, instead of being a homogeneous 
whole, was a jumbled-up mass of undigested racial material. 
They then learned somewhat to their surprise that the country 
was no longer Anglo-Saxon nor Protestant, and that in some 
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localities there were indications that it might not continue to be 
English-speaking. 
Americans were shocked to find what a subordinate place was 
occupied by the old American stock in the opinions of some 
aliens. An example of this was in a poster issued by some mis- 
guided enthusiast in the Treasury Department in one of the 
appeals for Liberty Loans, showing a Howard Chandler Christy 
girl of pure Nordic type, pointing with pride to a list of names 
and saying “Americans ALL”. Then follows the list of 


names: 
AMERICANS ALL 
Du Bois Villotto 
Smith 
O’Brien 
Cejka 
Haucke Chriczanevicz 
Pappandrikopolous Knutson 
Andrassi Gonzales 


The one native American, apparently, so far as he figures at 


all, is hidden under the sobriquet of Smith, and there is an implied 
suggestion that the very beautiful lady is the product of this 
remarkable Melting Pot. 

This awakening of the American consciousness had several 
results. Desperate efforts were made and still are being made to 
““Americanize” the immigrant, on the supposition that giving 
him the vote would in some way alter his outlook on life and wean 
him from his hereditary predisposition to undermine the Govern- 
ment. The immigrants, to a large extent, belonged to submerged 
or repressed classes in their native country, and in consequence 
many of them regarded all governmental control with antipathy. 
These alien Socialists, Radicals, I. W. W.’s and Bolshevists served 
a very useful purpose in rousing Americans to the peril of an in- 
crease in their numbers. The danger to the Government, how- 
ever, is a more or less temporary one, although at the time being 
it may be very real, owing to the leadership of this group by 
native American zealots. 

A further reaction, awakened by the realization of the number 
of foreigners living here, took the practical and immediate 
direction of restrictive immigration measures, the enormous 
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popularity of which is indicated by the votes that legislation to 
this end always receives in Congress. In 1917 the literacy test 
was passed over President Wilson’s veto by a vote of 287 to 106 
in the House, and a vote of 62 to 19 in the Senate. The present 
law was passed by a vote of 276 to 33 in the House and 78 to 1 in 
the Senate. The difficulty lies not in passing such legislation 
when once before Congress, but in formulating the law, and there 
are large interests concerned not only in opposing further restric- 
tion but in breaking down and making unpopular the existing 
laws. How subtle and widespread these attacks are one can 
realize by reading the so-called “‘sob stuff” in the daily press 
about “outrages” at Ellis Island. Of course, there are hardships 
and suffering, inseparable from the operation of any general law, 
—especially an immigration law,—but why should America be 
compelled to receive an imbecile child as a potential parent of 
future Americans because the child’s family want to enter? 
Sympathy of this sort is rampant, but it fails to take into con- 
sideration the future. It is only recently that the former presi- 
dent of one of our great universities went on record as saying that 
rather than separate a family he would urge the admittance of an 
imbecile child of an ablebodied worker. In other words, the old- 
fashioned idea is still abroad that the would-be immigrant, as 
such, has certain inherent rights which the Americans are obliged 
to recognize. As a matter of fact, the immigrant has no rights 
whatever except those we choose to give him, and we Americans 
are perfectly justified in considering our own welfare first. 

The forces opposed to restriction are not merely these American 
sentimentalists but other very practical and important elements. 
First, the steamship companies have been very active in the past, 
although their influence in opposing restriction is diminishing. 
They consider that they have a vested right in transporting live 
freight and dumping them in this country. From the steamship 
company’s point of view this is perfectly legitimate, but there is 
not the slightest reason why America should consider the interests 
of these companies when they conflict with those of the nation. 

Next, there are the refuge-of-the-oppressed idealists, many of 
whom seem to think that there is some analogy between the 
persecution of, let us say, the Huguenots three hundred years ago 
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and the racial and religious persecutions which from time to time 
appear in Eastern Europe. However, both the rights of the 
steamship companies and the rights of the oppressed, while very 
influential ten years ago as factors in the question, are of little 
importance now. The present opponents to restriction are the 
employers of labour, and the racial groups who want admission 
for their friends and “relatives”. The employers of labour, 
naturally, seek a large supply of cheap and docile labour for their 
own immediate industrial needs. This would be all very well if 
the immigrants did not reproduce their kind. For instance, if 
we had a contract coolie labour law under which Chinamen could 
be brought into the country to do their work without bringing 
in their own women or mixing with the surrounding population, 
there would be no racial objection to their admission. Such 
a solution, of course, is entirely impractical until we repeal our 
Contract Labour laws. 

Any kind of manual work done by slaves, serfs or immigrants 
of a low social scale drives out from such employment men of 
a higher standard of living. In other words, when heavy manual 
labour is performed by foreigners, as it was by the Irish in the 
last half of the nineteenth century, or as it is by the Italians and 
Slavs now, native Americans will not work alongside of them nor 
accept their standards of living. The work that these immi- 
grants do comes to be regarded as menial and degrading, so that 
in the next generation the children of the ditch labourer or the 
servant girl, after education in the public school, refuse to follow 
in their parents’ footsteps and want “white collar” jobs in further 
competition with the native Americans. The result is that 
wherever immigrant labour has entered there has been a corre- 
sponding fall in the American birth rate, because responsible 
Americans will not bring children into the world to compete in 
rough labour with immigrants of a low social standard, and it has 
been computed that for every immigrant admitted one American 
was not born. 

There is little doubt that the population of this country would 
be substantially as large as it is now if no immigrants whatever 
had come in during the last hundred years, and it is equally 
certain that the Americans would not have despised manual 
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labour as they do now.' In parts of the country and in occupa- 
tions where the competition of the alien is not felt, the native 
American works cheerfully at the most labourious tasks. The 
immigrant thus has done a very serious damage to America by 
teaching our youth to despise hard manual labour. The pro- 
motion of Americans into an upper class, resting upon strata of 
aliens of lower standards, has also had the effect of reducing the 
native American birth rate. This is a phenomenon universal all 
over Europe and by no means of recent date. The upper and 
wealthier classes tend to lower their rate of reproduction while the 
lower classes continue to breed recklessly. 

In addition to driving native Americans out of many occupa- 
tions, a further injury to the nation has been caused by un- 
restricted immigration through the introduction of a fast breeding 
alien population which expands at a rate of increase entirely out 
of proportion to that of the native Americans. It is not merely 
a problem of stopping immigration, because we already have here 
large bodies of people who are racially incompatible with native 
Americans and who are rapidly replacing the latter. How rapid 
and complete such a replacement of population can be is illus- 
trated by the following data: 

Take two population groups, A and B, and consider their rate 
of increase with the understanding that only individuals who 
reproduce themselves are counted, and with the further under- 
standing that for the purposes of this estimate there is no mixture 
between the groups. Let the two classes be in all cases of equal 
number at the start, and let us say that A has three children in 
a given length of time and B has in the same period four children. 
At the end of one hundred years instead of being fifty per cent. 
of the population A would be twenty-eight per cent. and B 
seventy-two per cent., and after three hundred years A would be 
seven per cent. and B ninety-three per cent. Let us go one step 
further. If A group marries late in life and has an average 
generation of thirty-three years, and B group marries earlier and 
has an average generation of twenty-five years, starting again 
with equal numbers and both having equal numbers of children, 


1See conclusions of Gen. Francis A. Walker, Superintendent of Census in 1870 and 1880, and 
data in the memorandum submitted by Earle A. Walcott before the House Immigration Com- 
mittee in December, 1922. 
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at the end of one hundred years A would be thirty-three per cent. 
and B sixty-seven per cent., and at the end of three hundred years 
the figures would be eleven per cent. against eighty-nine per cent. 
In actual practice, however, it is found that those who marry 
early tend to have the larger families. If we add these two cases 
together, we find that with A having three generations in a cen- 
tury and three children in each generation, and B having four 
generations to a century and four children, the divergence be- 
tween the members of these two groups is much greater, because, 
starting again with equal numbers, in one hundred years A would 
be seventeen and a half per cent., and B eighty-two and a half 
per cent., and in three hundred years the figures would be for 
A nine-tenths of one per cent., and for B ninety-nine and one- 
tenth per cent. We thus see that early marriages and a slightly 
larger number of children would in three hundred years totally 
change the character of a population. 

This has been going on in Europe for generations, and since 
medizval times the lower classes and races have expanded at the 
expense of the upper classes, so that many countries which 
formerly had large Nordic populations, such as Spain and Italy 
and the provinces of the old Austrian Empire, are almost stripped 
of their Nordic blood. France, which all through medieval 
times down to within a century ago was very Nordic, has reached 
a point where the Nordic population has shrunk to a hopeless 
minority in the nation. Germany is feeling the replacement of 
Nordic by Alpine blood very severely, and many of her foremost 
thinkers regard her as almost lost to the Nordic race. The great 
French anthropologist, De Lapouge, stated in conversation with 
the writer that Germany of today is not nearly so Nordic as 
France was at the time of the Religious Wars. The case of 
England, still overwhelmingly Nordic, is also a serious one, be- 
cause the Industrial Revolution there (as well as in other Euro- 
pean countries) has led to a great expansion of the non-Nordic 
elements—chiefly Mediterranean. 

In America the conditions are different because here the 
Industrial Revolution did not lead to an undue expansion in the 
population of one element at the expense of another, but led 
rather to the importation of foreign labour. An exception may 
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be made to this statement in the case of the Negroes. It is quite 
possible that if Eli Whitney had not invented the cotton gin, 
slavery would have died out in the South, as it early did in the 
North, because it was economically unprofitable. The Civil 
War with its terrible loss of white blood would not have been 
fought, and the Negroes would not now number upwards of 
12,000,000. However, this is mere speculation. 

It was stated above that the population of America would have 
been as large as it is now without immigration, and would have 
been far more homogeneous. Let us consider what this popula- 
tion was and how it is changing. To begin with, the continent 
of North America three centuries ago presented the greatest 
opportunity for the development of a pure white Nordic race that 
the world has ever seen. The Indian population was small in 
numbers and would not work. If they had been willing workers 
like the Negroes, they would have been enslaved and would have 
mixed their blood with the whites. As it was they were driven 
out and now form a negligible factor in our population. The 
continent, omitting always French Quebec and the Spanish- 
speaking countries to the South, was settled by the most virile 
population in Europe—that is, by the English of almost pure 
Nordic stock. The immigration of the seventeenth century was 
from the portions of England where the Nordic blood was purest, 
and occurred nearly two hundred years before the Industrial 
Revolution brought about the expansion of the old Mediterranean 
dark types, so it is safe to assume that the Americans of the 
seventeenth century—for that matter, like the English them- 
selves of that period—were more Nordic than the inhabitants of 
England are today. 

One hears on every side statements that Americans like the 
English are a mixed people: 

Norman and Saxon and Dane are we, 

But all of us Dane in our welcome to thee, 

Alexandra! 
was said in England in all seriousness, as though Norman and 
Saxon and Dane were different ethnical elements. In the same 
way a generation ago in this country it was fashionable to claim 
a mixed origin and to emphasize non-English lines of family 
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ancestry. As a matter of fact, it all came to the same thing in 
America, because all these ancestors were substantially Nordic. 
One hears about the Dutch in New York, the Germans in Penn- 
sylvania and the Irish in the mountains of the South. The 
Dutch were overwhelmingly Nordic, and so were most of the 
French Huguenots mixed in with them. The Irish (so-called) 
of Revolutionary times were Scotch-Irish, mostly from Ulster, 
that is, men born in Ireland but whose parents or grandparents 
were born in Scotland. In these men there was not one drop of 
the blood of the South Irish who were widely sundered by race, 
religion and culture, and the name “Scotch-Irish” is therefore 
unfortunate and misleading. 

As to what the actual population of Colonial America was, we 
are able to form some estimate. The men who settled the 
country, who fought long and bloody wars with the Indians and 
with the French, who established our independence, who formu- 
lated that amazing document, the Constitution of the United 
States, who expanded from the Alleghenies to the Pacific Ocean 
in less than a century, and who have established these forty- 
eight States—these men were almost without exception the 
descendants of the immigrants of the seventeenth century. We 
know what the composition of the population was in 1790 from 
the estimates based on the official census reports, which contain 
details showing not the race but the nationality of the various 
elements in the population.t These statistics are somewhat 
startling when seen for the first time, but prove that the country 
was overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxon and nothing else. 

The population of pure English origin was eighty-three and 
a half per cent. of the whole; the Scotch population, six and 
seven-tenths per cent.; the Dutch, two per cent.; the Irish 
(Scotch-Irish), one and dotutie per cent. 

All these elements can be considered as substantially Nordic 
and make a total percentage of ninety-three and eight-tenths 
per cent. in the whole population. In the balance we have 
five and six-tenths per cent. Germans. These Germans were 
partly Swiss and Alsatian,—in other words, from the south- 
western German populations,—and were very largely Alpine. 

1A Century of Population Growth, U. S. Census Bureau. 
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The French numbered one-half of one per cent. They also were 
largely Nordic, being mostly refugees from Rochelle, even today 
a Nordic district. There were, however, Protestant refugees 
from Southern France who may not have come from the Nordic 
classes there. It would therefore appear that the population of 
the United States in 1790 was over ninety-three per cent. Nordic. 
It is to be noted how trifling are the percentages of the Dutch and 
Irish—two per cent., and one and six-tenths per cent., respectively. 

Such, therefore, was the racial composition of the native 
Americans, and such it continued to be down to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Beginning in the latter forties we had a 
large influx of Irish, some of whom were of Nordic blood but 
many of them of Mediterranean race and, in the case of the 
Firbolgs, of still earlier races. A year or so later there came 
a large influx of Germans, who in this case were very largely 
Nordic and were a much more desirable racial element than were 
the German peasant immigrants of the eighteenth century. 
These were the only two foreign elements of importance in Ameri- 
ca down to the Civil War, and both of these elements were chiefly 
Nordic. These foreigners caused much disturbance, especially 
the Irish, who demoralized our municipal politics, but they did 
not fundamentally change the ethnic composition of the popula- 
tion. This change began with the industrial expansion after the 
Civil War, and with the need for cheap labour in the feverish 
development of the country at that time. Railroads were built 
over the western prairies with great rapidity, and manufacturing 
plants sprang up in the industrial centers, creating an increasing 
demand for labour. This labour poured into the country, some 
of it good Nordic stock, but bringing with it an undue proportion 
of the incompetent, the insane and the criminal. It is an open 
secret that we have received from each country its most undesir- 
able races and classes, and it is also undeniable that this im- 
migration has been fostered quasi-officially by the Governments 
which were desirous of unloading on us their social discards. 
Our jails, our insane asylums and our hospitals are choked with 
these foreigners, and it is only a question of time when the burden 
of the support of these institutions will become intolerable. 

Low as is the average intelligence of our population, as revealed 
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by the Army intelligence tests, it is nevertheless far higher than 
the average of the immigrants we have been receiving from 
southern and southeastern Europe. In fact, according to a 
statement made recently by Dr. H. H. Laughlin before the Im- 
migration Committee of the House, we have taken in since 1900 
over 6,000,000 who were graded as “‘inferior”’ or “‘ very inferior” 
—that is, far below the average intelligence of the white popula- 
tion, so that not only will the blood of the native American be 
mongrelized by these alien hordes, but the average intelligence 
of the country will be steadily reduced by the newcomers. 

In the foregoing figures we find the real justification of the most 
severe restriction. There are many who think we could get 
along without any immigration. This was undoubtedly true 
half a century ago, but as things are now it may be that the 
Nordic blood in this country needs outside reinforcement, in 
view of the falling birth rate of the native Americans. If this be 
so, it would be the part of wisdom to discriminate heavily in favour 
of the Nordic countries, in order to attract to this country rein- 
forcements of the blood that made America what it is. 

If we admit immigration in large numbers from Nordic coun- 
tries we shall, of course, still get some undesirable elements. 
This can be met by an intelligence examination such as was used 
in the army. With this in thorough application, we can obtain 
a high class of Nordics who would help maintain the ethnic 
preponderance of the native American. 

One thing is certain, that while native Americans have not 
intermarried to any great extent with the newcomers, neverthe- 
less within the long run such intermixture will take place. 
Social and legal restrictions of miscegenation will postpone the 
evil day, but eventually where two races live side by side they 
will amalgamate. The science of eugenics may in the future 
develop along lines that will minimize this danger, but as things 
are now and as they have been throughout recorded history, 
propinquity leads to miscegenation. It is almost too late, but 
even now much can be done through wise restriction of im- 
migration and through the application of the principles of race 
eugenics to check the evils of the Melting Pot. 

Mapison GRAnrT. 
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“FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT WITH ALL 
THY MIGHT” 


BY JOSEPH S. AUERBACH 


*Twas chanted from the hymnal of thy heart, 
On joy’s estate and melancholy’s shore, 
This valiant stress of words that could impart 
To thee and thine, through thee, of life’s rich store. 
Grief blinded cleaved to thee as ransoming guide, 
Devotion’s image dwelt in that fair face, 
Duty, with eager smile, sang at thy side 
And love was tender rival of thy grace. 


And now has there been wrought the richer gain, 
Of absolution from fate’s wicked pain, 

From fevered, anguished hours perforce to be; 
And an enfranchised soul, to cheer God’s glance, 
Hath come into the full inheritance 
Of Love and Life and Immortality. 








AN IGORROTE LULLABY 


BY CAROLINE S. SHUNK 





Sleep, little son of mine, 

Swing high in thy head basket! 

Rocked by the Trades Wind, 

Thee the Evil Eye cannot find. 
Sleep thou! 


Far shine the fishermen’s light; 
They seek thy food of the sea. 
Now comes the evening mist; 
It hides them from thee. 

Sleep thou! 


God in the moon boat, 

With bright silver sail, 

Give thy light to the dark way 

Father climbs homeward, the trail. 
Sleep thou! 


God of the Head Hunter! 
In the black shark’s fin, 
Hear, while I chant to thee. 
Make of my first born son 
A warrior, brave in strife 
Give work and pain to me; 
To my little one, 

Give life! 














WALT WHITMAN 
BY JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 
I 


In the summer of 1920 I was standing on an uptown corner of 
Fifth Avenue in New York City, waiting for a ’bus to carry me 
to my lodging in the lower part of the town. It was a stifling 
hot June day, and as I mounted the ’bus, I decided to go on top, 
in order to get the benefit of whatever fresh air might be available. 
It was the noon hour, and as I went down the crowded street, 
I was interested to see the crowds of workmen—most of them 
Jewish garment operatives, truckmen, and the like—standing 
on the pavement in the side streets enjoying their one moment 
of repose from the daily slavery of their existences. Groups of 
them were reading papers, arguing and discussing; some standing 
idle; others buying fruit or candy from some stall. At that 
moment, as I was borne past them, it seemed that time had some- 
how ceased to exist: all these lives, all these faces, became mine; 
I felt bowed down in worship to the unseen life—force that was 
pressing in and through them to some unknown end; and I 
understood in a flash of perception, greater than any I have ever 
enjoyed, the meaning of the poet who had walked these same 
pavements years before; the one unique, authentically great 
American poet: Walt Whitman. 

Whitman was the supreme, the only democratic poet the world 
has ever possessed. In the hierarchy of art he stands alone in 
denying that art has a hierarchy. One need only read a page 
of his writings, and to institute a comparison with the technique 
displayed therein with the technique shown by any other compe- 
tent writer, in order to see that in reality Whitman had no 
technique. To a writer whose aim is distinction in utterance, 
it is not so much the substance of what he says that is offensive, as 
his way of saying it. To the cultivated mid-Victorians of Eng- 
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land, who were, far more than his rather ridiculous American 
disciples, the only discoverers and upholders of his genius, he 
appeared as a pure elementary savage, without knowledge, taste 
or culture of any kind. Carlyle is reported to have said: “He 
writes as if the town bull held the pen.” Swinburne, after a 
brief period of ecstatic devotion, recanted and declared that his 
muse was “a drunken apple-woman rolling in the gutter”. 
The splenetic Patmore, after a bitter denunciation of democratic 
vulgarity, concludes: “That such a writer as Walt Whitman 
should have attained to be thought a distinguished poet by many 
persons generally believed to have themselves claims to distinc- 
tion, surely more than justifies my forecast of what will happen.” 
And in a sense all these judgments were, so far as superficial 
appearance goes, perfectly correct. Whitman had, more than 
any other great writer, no taste and no judgment. His poems 
are for the most part agglomerations of sheer native observation 
and second-hand ideas. Leaves of Grass, as we possess it, is only 
the rough blocking-out of a plan so vast that it could never be 
completed. Nor did the author, despite all his tinkerings and 
revisions, himself complete it. As late as 1876, after his final 
breakdown, we find him commenting, apropos of Passage to 
India: 

It was originally my intention, after chanting in Leaves of Grass the songs 
of the body and existence, to compose a further, equally needed volume, based 
on those convictions of perpetuity and conservation which, enveloping all 
precedents, make the unseen soul govern absolutely at last. I meant, while 
in a sort continuing the theme of my first chants, to shift the slides, and ex- 
hibit the problem and paradox of the same personality . . . estimating 
death, not at all as the cessation, but as I somehow feel it must be, the entrance 
upon by far the greatest part of existence, and something that life is at least as 
much for, as it is for itself. But the full construction of such a work is beyond 
my powers. . . . Meanwhile, not entirely to give the go-by to my 
original plan, and far more to avoid a marked hiatus in it, than to entirely 
fulfil it, I end my books with thoughts, or radiations from thoughts, on death, 
immortality, and a free entrance into the spiritual world. 


In so far as this is clear, it appears that Leaves of Grass was 
originally to have been two books, instead of one, the first ending 
presumably at the poem entitled By Blue Ontario’s Shore, and to 
deal with all sides of life, objectively, without introspection; the 
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second to be more introspective and personal, and to deal solely 
with death and immortality. These two were telescoped into 
one, but the last half of the scheme was never fully completed. 
And we may likewise question whether the first half was fully 
completed either when we discover that By Blue Ontario’s Shore 
is merely, in its essentials, a weaker recapitulation, eked out in 
the first stages of Whitman’s collapse, of the superb preface to 
the original Leaves of Grass. 

Let us, however, return to the remark that Whitman’s poems 
are mere agglomerations. Consider the structure of such a work 
as Song of Myself. Is there in fact any unifying idea to this 
poem? “I, Walt Whitman, am boundless”—is that not in 
effect all that it says? But, it may be objected, why attempt to 
state boundlessness in fifty-two sections? Why stop there? 
Why not fifty-three or five hundred? And—a more serious 
objection—does not boundlessness, in any case, imply con- 
tradiction? 

The answer to that is complete, when it comes on the next to 
the last page of the poem:— 


Do I contradict myself? 
Very well, I contradict myself; 
(I am large, I contain multitudes.) 


Even this tremendous assertion may, however, leave us still 
unconvinced. Maybe it is a good thing to contain multitudes, 
but what do these multitudes themselves contain? Do not 
these same multitudes, such as I saw in New York in the summer 
of 1920, contain rubbish, contain even voids? Is it necessary 
after all to contain them? 

The answer to that is: Yes, it is necessary to contain multitudes 
(and consequently contradictions, and agglomerations), for the 
reason that the multitudes exist. They exist in Fifth Avenue, 
New York; in Piccadilly or the Strand in London; in Tokyo, 
Pekin, Berlin, Paris, Rome, Constantinople, everywhere. Whit- 
man is the one voice, the one soul, who has been among them, 
lived their life, has felt them so much a part of himself that he 
has been able to tell us anything at all. Therefore we have to 
listen to Whitman, 
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Criticism has made more than its usual number of mistakes 
about Whitman: this is due, not, as in Blake’s case, to the neglect 
of those who ought to have admired him, but were repelled by 
the obscurity of his thought, but, rather, to the enthusiasm of 
his early disciples, too ready to reduce his thought to its lowest 
common denominator of terms. These disciples hailed him 
above all as the prophet not only of democracy, but of the 
“divine average” inherent in democracy; a term implying no 
more, in his case, than a general commendation of life. 

It would have been more to the purpose if the critics had 
insisted upon Whitman’s position as the poet of personality, 
rather than of individuality. These terms are commonly con- 
fused in the minds of most people, and even held to be inter- 
changeable. In reality a maximum of individuality implies 
a minimum of personality and vice versa. The individual, as 
such, is necessarily isolated and therefore devoid of personal 
ability to share in the lives and fortunes of others; the truly 
strong personality is he who is able most fully to share and under- 
stand the nature of those with whom he is in contact, and who 
correspondingly subordinates his individuality to theirs. And 
the same is true of crowds, as of individuals. A crowd has 
personality; it has little or no individuality. It is a fact that 
crowds in different countries reveal individual differences: thus 
an English crowd is less excitable, restless, noisy, than an Ameri- 
can crowd; and a Chinese crowd may be even more reserved, for 
aught I know; yet, despite these accidents, each crowd expresses 
certain fundamental reactions, possesses certain elementary 
desires common to all humanity. Each crowd is at bottom 
a vast reservoir of blind desire, vague faith, dumb suffering: 
each crowd is composed of units that breathe, hope, die; each 
crowd is uncoérdinated personality in conflict with individual 
differentiation; each crowd is at once Everyman and Noman. 

Whitman felt himself to be a member of the crowd, and in this 
sense he was democratic; but primarily he knew that his function 
to the crowd was to be their poet, their interpreter; to be toward 
them in the position of “the child that went forth every day, 
and the first object he looked upon, that object he became”. 
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In short, because his personality responded readily to theirs, 
Whitman regarded himself as the spokesman of their aims. He 
did not notice, perhaps was incapable of noticing, that the 
individualists of democratic society are often supremely able to 
delude the unformed crowd-mind into an acceptance of their 
own falsely-coined values; and that the crowd, at bottom, will 
always look suspiciously on every man who strives to inform its 
ranks with a clear perception of his own personality. In other 
words, Whitman failed to take account of the forces of inertia 
and of individuality inherent in democracy. Nevertheless he 
persisted in his attempt to be at once democratic and a person- 
ality, though he was in reality unable to find anyone with the 
same aim and perception, except Lincoln. 

That few critics have seen this is scarcely, perhaps, strange; 
for most of the critics favourable to Whitman have affected to 
think well of democracy on their own account, while those op- 
posed have, naturally, regarded the great artist as a being 
immensely superior to the crowd of undistinguished individuals 
among which he was born. But neither group is altogether 
right. Neither is able to see that the core of Whitman’s message 
is precisely “Produce great persons. The rest follows.” And 
neither is capable of understanding that at bottom he had no use 
for either aristocracy or democracy as political systems except 
in so far as they responded to that final test of “producing 
persons”. 

In this respect, it is clear that Whitman as a poet stands at the 
antipodes to such a poet as Shakespeare. The Elizabethan poet 
gave us a great host of individuals, undominated by a single 
personality. He subordinated or sublimated his personal aims 
to the aims of his characters; there is no single character we can 
identify with Shakespeare himself, unless indeed it is Hamlet or 
Prospero—both sceptics, both in a sense men of the world who 
are acted upon rather than act for themselves. Whitman, on 
the other hand, wished the vast spectacle of life which he, too, 
aimed to present, to be entirely subordinated to himself. He 
regarded the poet as a man with a mission beyond that of irri- 
tating or amusing others: his mission was to save democracy by 
exalting personality. 
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It must be frankly admitted that Whitman’s precept here runs 
counter to the practice of most modern poets since his time. 
Their aim has been, not the increase of the poet’s personality, 
but the ever-sharper definition of his individuality. To test 
every possible mode of writing, to seek originality at all costs, 
is their aim. 

Whitman’s aim was at once wider, and more broadly gen- 
eralised, than theirs. He was far too interested in society as a 
mass of vital, if undeveloped, sensations and ideas to care much 
for purely intellectual or individual revolt. Revolt there must be, 
certainly; but it must be revolt that is satisfying to the emotional 
and physical as well as the intellectual needs of man. However 
transcendental its aim, it must be grounded in the firm reality 
of the flesh, as Whitman was grounded: 

My foothold is tenoned and mortised in granite; 


I laugh at what you call dissolution, 
And I enjoy the continuance of time. 


And have the later modern poets, for all their restless experi- 


ment and originality, produced any greater person than Whit- 
man? I think not. The beauty of his work does not spring 
from exquisite use of phrase or brilliance of method, so much as 
from the fact that in reading it we realise the author to have been 
at every moment entirely himself: that is to say, a man, a fluid, 
attractive personality. 


III 


That we live at all is, according to the most advanced school 
of philosophy, a pure unreasoned hypothesis or assumption: we 
live because we suppose that we live, and this supposition has to 
be continually tested by the trial-and-error method of experience- 
It follows, therefore, that every life, in so far as it survives this 
crude and empirical test, is equally vital and valuable; that life 
which is calléd evil as well as that which is called good. Accord- 
ing to this view, ethics and esthetics are both alike transcen- 
dental; neither is fully reducible to fixed terms, and both are in 
reality the same thing, which can only be described as that which 
remains above and beyond experience; in other words, God. 
Such at least, if I understand it correctly, is the view to which 
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the chief modern schools, the neo-Kantian as well as the logico- 
mathematical, are tending.’ 

It is astounding to note that Whitman, by sheer poetic intui- 
tion, anticipated these views some sixty years ago. The whole 
purport of his poems is to show us that life is, without aiming to 
represent what life tends to become. From The Song of the Open 
Road to Passage to India, his desire is simply to make of living 
an unlimited adventure. It is this sense of adventure, this 
sense of life continually transcending itself, and not the sense of 
the “divine average” inherent in democracy, that makes him 
continually a superbly intoxicated poet: 


Allons! to that which is endless as it was beginningless, 

To undergo much, tramps of days, rests of nights, 

To weigh all in the travel they tend to, and the days and nights they tend to, 

Again to merge them in the start of superior journeys, 

To see nothing anywhere but what you may reach it and pass it, 

To conceive no time, however distant, but what you may reach it and pass it, 

To look up or down no road but it stretches and waits for you, however long, 
but it stretches and waits for you, 


To see no being not God’s, or any, but you go thither. 


Greater than stars or suns, 

Bounding, O soul, thou journeyest forth. 

What love than thine and ours could wider amplify? 

What aspirations, wishes, outvie thine and ours, O soul? 

What dreams of the ideal? What plans of purity, perfection, strength? 
What cheerful willingness for others’ sake to give up all? 

For others’ sake to suffer all? 


Sail forth, steer for the deep waters only, 

Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee and thou with me, 
For we are bound where mariner has never dared to go, 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves, and all. 


Twenty-one years separate the writing of the first passage 
quoted from that of the second, yet the thought is the same, 
though in the first it was expressed with the full tide of Whit- 
manian energy and in the second spoken with the rolling organ- 
notes of old age, after heavy sufferings and losses. 

‘Cf. Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, by G. Wittgenstein. The Philosophy of As If, by H. 
Vaihinger. 
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It is obvious, however, that if we regard life thus, there is 
something that still needs explaining. This is the interruption 
in the stream of consciousness caused by death. To anyone 
who regards endless evolution as being the final law of the uni- 
verse, death is the stumbling-block, the “last enemy to be over- 
come”. There may be a material scientific explanation why the 
energy of the organism, striving to reach higher levels continually, 
should only run down; but there is no spiritual explanation, and 
the efforts of the greatest thinkers have been directed, since the 
arrival of man upon the planet, upon this unique and appalling 
problem which contains and obscures all others. 

Whitman was attracted to death partly because of its demo- 
cratic character, but more because he believed in life as an endless 
adventure, an endless quest, an endless evolution to be ac- 
complished. Leaves of Grass is one long pzan to evolution, and 
its genesis, be it noted, antedates Darwin. What place had 
death in such a scheme? Must we say that death was a mere 
accident, a flaw somewhere in the universe? Or must we deny 
the desire of our own hearts and the evidences of evolution, and 
think, as Lucretius thought, of matter alone as being triumphant 
and living? Whitman did neither. He strove to accept death 
as the purport of life, without being able to explain in the least 
why it should be so. The birth of this conviction in him that 
death is the clue, the key to life, “the word of the sweetest song 
and of all songs,” is described in that marvellous poem Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking. And over and over again, in the very 
finest poems he was to write: When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed, As I Ebb’d with the Ocean of Time, Passage to India, 
Tears, the sense of death broods and lingers as the final overtone 
to his thought. 

Yet as we have seen from the passage quoted in the first 
section of this essay, Whitman himself considered that he had 
failed to achieve the final purport of his life, which was to 
produce “poems bridging the way from life to death”. But, as 
a matter of fact, he judged himself in this respect far too severely. 
He is not only one of the supreme death-poets of the world, but 
probably the only death-poet who attempted such a feat as 
accepting death on the same terms as life. That he failed is due 
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not to his weakness or inability, but to the impossibility of the 
task itself. We cannot accept death fully without dying our- 
selves; perhaps it is only in the death-moment, supposing that 
we are fully conscious of the death-moment, that we can at once 
live and die eternally, and that moment rests beyond all human 
arts or utterances. The nearest we can come to such a moment 
in life is some such experience as rests at the bottom of such a 
poem as Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking, or Emily Bronté’s 
Last Lines. Such an experience, however, is necessarily relative; 
it can never be, in the nature of things, entirely final. 

Yet throughout Whitman’s poetry we do seem to perceive a 
latent and unexpressed idea, that the man who wrote these 
poems was in a sense mystically dedicated to death from child- 
hood, or, if one prefers another way of stating the same truth, 
he was one who had discovered that “to lose one’s life is to 
save it”. The core of his achievement rests on personality, 
doubtless; but it is a personality which has gained its greatness 
by diffusing itself among other personalities, by completely 
abandoning itself to them, by renouncing the world that it might 
gain the world. Heroic such a personality must have been,— 
and Whitman’s war service in the military hospitals is there to 
notify us of the fact,—but its heroism is of a totally different 
nature from the heroism acclaimed as such throughout the 
world. It is the heroism of Lee rather than of Napoleon, of 
Lincoln rather than of Wilson: a heroism completely grounded 
and held firm in self-devotion, in utter disinterestedness of effort. 

For this reason Whitman was right in declaring that all his 
poetry rested on a religious basis, and proposed as part of the 
task of the poet that he should supply the world with something 
to take the place of what had been taught in the churches. Nor 
can we say precisely that Whitman failed, for we stand in a sense 
too near to him to know what some other century—especially if, 
as seems likely now, Western civilization should disappear— 
may make of him. To men of the thirtieth century he may 
quite possibly appear as a new marveleous gospel in a dead 
tongue. It is worth noting that the two most intelligent men 
of his day in America thought not only that he would go far, but 
strove in their own way to overcome what then and now has 
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proved the only obstacle to his acceptance, the frank glorification 
of sexuality in Children of Adam. Emerson spent an afternoon, 
as Whitman records, on Boston Common, striving to persuade 
the poet to withdraw or tone down this part of his book, but in 
vain. Thoreau was more far-sighted. He says in his journal 
that he does not so much regret Whitman’s grossness of utter- 
ance, as the fact that we are unable to read it and keep our 
minds pure; in other words, the impurity is in ourselves, not in 
Whitman. And, indeed, this is true. The only difficulty with 
Children of Adam is that it contains so little of the beauty and 
mysterious attraction of sex. It is as plain and ugly and for- 
bidding as a biological tract. And we read it, hankering in our 
minds that it may be otherwise. 

Whitman’s significance, then, is that he gave a new sanction 
to democracy, and an entirely mystical one. We do not know, 
in fact, that all men are free and equal; we know, on the con- 
trary, that most, if not all, men are sheer slaves to certain pre- 
judices and are unequally shaped by circumstances. We merely 
suppose that all men are perhaps free and equal in the sight of 
God—a vastly different thing, and one of which little account is 
taken in the ordinary transactions of life. In short, the idea of 
democracy is pure hypothesis, pure dogma, unproved assump- 
tion, as unprovable as evidence as the first chapter of Genesis. 
But, as I have tried to point out in this essay, nothing in life is 
really logically provable, it is all miracle; and democracy is per- 
haps only the final miracle of an interlinked series of wonderful 
events. Whitman, in any case, showed that it might be made 
the basis for faith; it is for us to show that it can be made the 
basis of works, and life also. For Whitman’s programme is so 
vast that it can never be carried out until plutocracy, mechanical 
civilization, mob law, rule of the dull, dead, dismal majority, 
and all the other crimes that now pose in the mask of democracy, 
are swept away and every man becomes “‘a king and a master 
in his own house”. It is for this reason that we may call him 
not only religious, but Christian; for the aim of Christianity— 
though it may not be avowed in the churches—s to bring all men 
under Christ, so that they become Christ; to substitute for the 
repressions and tyrannies of our times the sublime spectacle, not 
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of a universal anarchy, but rather of a universal panarchism.' 
“A new order shall arise; and they shall be the Priests of man; 
and every man shall be his own Priest.” 


IV 


The world may yet produce great poets: the most recent dis- 
coveries of science and philosophy surely demand great poetry 
for their most profound and free expression; but it seems very 
unlikely that the world will ever again produce a Walt Whitman. 
More than almost any other great poet, he was the product of 
special conditions and circumstances. In his young manhood, 
and up to his middle years, America was only emerging from the 
pastoral and agricultural age; long before he died it had rushed 
headlong into the welter of modern industrial civilization. To 
the evils and criminal blunders of modern industry he was almost 
completely blind. In some of his later poems he gives his blessing 
to modern machinery, not realizing that modern machinery 
creates the mob-mind and the type of man who profits by the 
mob-mind—that is to say, the plutocratic demagogue. His 
finest work, therefore, seems to be “modern” only in the same 
sense that the Bible or Homer are modern; it rests so deeply on 
the perennially simple reactions. of humanity as to appear 
eternally fresh and new. 

Whether modern industrial civilization is an utterly incurable 
disease or not, we cannot accurately tell at the moment; what is 
more important for us to know is that it is a disease that must run 
its course. America will not again produce another Whitman, 
and if another is born, he can only come from the East. The 
poets who have succeeded him in America are one and all intel- 
lectually sophisticated, emotionally unstable, prematurely dis- 
illusioned people. They are, consequently, of less interest as 
persons, but of more interest as individuals than he. Where he 
moves freely through all the varied scenes and shows of existence, 
they are like prisoners chained to their self-inhibitions and vainly 
struggling to overcome them. What they gain, therefore, in 
tragic intensity they necessarily must lose in scope, breadth and 
inclusiveness. The rebelliousness of Blake or the grim pessi- 

1 Miguel de Unamuno: The Tragic Sense of Life. 
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mism of Dante are more akin to the modern poet’s temperament 
than Whitman’s unwavering serenity. 

It will only be, if ever, when the world turns from the profound 
spiritual weariness and disillusion that the industrial era has now 
created, and seeks again a more rational and vital organization 
of society, that we shall be able to estimate what we owe to Walt 
Whitman. What is already certain is that it is not the mob and 
its leaders, but precisely the intellectuals, who most enjoy and 
appreciate best his poetry. Unfortunately, these intellectuals 
are one and all unable to create a civilization resting on the values 
which he considered the sole permanent ones; for the reason that 
creation must rest on certain foundations; and Whitman’s values 
are no longer the values now of the mob. International finance, 
common greed, machine-mania, have corrupted society from top 
to bottom. Whitman has sketched out a plan of a society which 
he himself could not realize, and which before his death would 
have been regarded with the utmost contempt by most of his 
fellow-countrymen. But, as he himself might have said, a few 
centuries or so make little difference; and for my part, I cannot 
believe that Whitman’s philosophy of life will be considered 
childish for ever, by a world which cannot refrain from admiring, 


despite itself, the best specimens of his poetry. 
JoHN GOULD FLETCHER. 





THE BEGINNING OF THINGS 
BY ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


Ir is arguable that things don’t begin or end at all. But in 
the face of human experience the argument is hardly worth 
making. Particularly in the field of letters, and more particu- 
larly still in the acreage of narrative fiction, it is necessary to 
commence, and eventually it is desirable to stop. It is not 
always essential to trace a hero “as Horace says, ab ovo’’, nor 
is it perhaps incumbent upon a novelist to be so exhaustive as 
Mr. Sterne, who began, “I wish either my father or my mother, 
or indeed both of them, as they were in duty both equally bound 
to it, had minded what they were about when they begot me—”’ 
but the necessities of time and space require a beginning some- 
where. And it is no use for a novelist or a poet or any other sort 
of artist to act as though he had never begun at all but had 
merely recollected himself in the middle of a revery. 

Mr. Sherwood Anderson understands that, as well as the wisest 
of the ancients. He does not begin with a sleeping porch scene 
in the house of a perfectly strange man, nor does he break vio- 
lently into the confidence of a girl who fancies herself alone, nor 
does he whisper scandal about someone whom you have never 
seen and who may, for all you know, live away off somewhere in 
the last paragraph of the book. He walks straight up to his 
hero and points him out. “There was a man named Webster 
lived in a town of twenty-five thousand people in the state of 
Wisconsin. He had a wife named Mary, and a daughter named 
Jane, and he was himself a fairly prosperous manufacturer of 
washing machines.” Well, ““There was a man in the land of 
Uz whose name was Job; and that man was perfect and upright 
and one that feared God and eschewed evil. And there were 
born unto him seven sons and three daughters. His substance 
also was seven thousand sheep, and three thousand camels, and 
five hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred she asses, and a 
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very great household; so that this man was the greatest of all 
the men of the East.” There you have Webster and there you 
have Job. There can be no doubt as to their respective identities 
and no question of a violation of confidence. Having gone some 
steps out of your way to look at them, you are satisfied that you 
have a right to know anything that there may be to know about 
them. 

And you assume that there is something about them worth 
knowing. You assume that from the fact that they have gotten 
into: print. And you are persuaded from the deliberate and 
orderly character of these beginnings that you will find out 
everything decently knowable all in the writer’s good time. So 
you read on and on, and after a while you find that there was 
something important about both of them. Job suffered patiently 
from boils and commiseration, and John Webster rejoiced im- 
patiently in glands and a cleanly secretary. And your faith is 
justified. 

Stories which begin that way with the name of a man and the 
name of a place are more than chronological. They are human. 
They grow. There was such and such a man, lived in such and 
such a place, and had so and so—children or sheep or washing 
machines. And such and such things happened to him one after 
the other. And after a while he died. And that was that man. 
You don’t see the whole of him, because the brevity of an author’s 
life puts certain restrictions upon his work. Even James Joyce 
confined himself to twenty-four hours of Dublin. But the neces- 
sary selection is practised not upon the skeleton of the man’s 
history but upon the details of his existence. You see him 
emaciated, but anthropomorphic nevertheless. 

And such stories fall into the mould scooped out by the facts 
of things. From the point of view of man who lives time and 
breathes time and thinks time, all forms of art which move in 
time must have beginnings and middles and ends, for man him- 
self has a beginning and a middle and an end. The temporal 
mind insists that the persons of a play or a poem or a story 
should come from somewhere in the beginning and should go 
somewhere in the end. They cannot simply happen, and they 
certainly must not be left around the stage when the play is over. 
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Hence the ageless stage trick and expedient of tragedy, which 
can be depended upon to clear the boards of the most reluctant 
Hamlet. And hence equally, and in like fashion, the predilection 
for marriage or its substitutes to sweep up after a novel of ro- 
mance. Marriage and the grave are tidy and unobtrusive 
receptacles for souls. 

If it had not been for the short story and its parallels in the 
other arts, there could be no question about the merits of this 
sort of orderly arrangement of facts. But the short story made 
popular an entirely different model of display. The art of the 
short story writer consisted in laying out something called The 
Plot, which was a sort of intricate human tangle, and then 
magically unpulling the knot just before it choked the persons 
of the tale. The trick was to get the knot tied before anyone 
saw how easily it could be undone. And that required a great 
many rapid gestures and a considerable amount of distracting 
noise in the first few sentences. So you had stories beginning 
with the echoes of a scream which had just been stifled to the 
left of the first paragraph. ‘“‘‘My God!’ gasped pretty little 
Nausicaa Nevers of Pride’s Crossing, sitting up quite straight in 
her little bed.” Plump—you’re in it. What on earth made 
pretty little Nausicaa Nevers curse? And before you find out, 
or before you discover that you never will find out, the seeming 
tangle has been neatly caught and your fingers are working 
anxiously at the threads. Or you have stories which begin with 
a deliberate and brutal assault upon your intelligence. You read 
that “Lesbia was born upon a midnight bench in Madison Square 
at the age of three-and-twenty”. Well—really—you protest. 
And then you are in over your head. 

Now of course that kind of beginning was unsatisfactory. 
It assumed that life was a collection of situations much like a 
collection of photographs in an album, and that the art of litera- 
ture was the art of the projectoscope aimed at the most startling 
enlargement of each situation. It assumed further that human 
beings are artistically interesting as the figures in a situation. 
And of course they are not and nevercanbe. They can not stand 
still. They are born and they live and they die and they do 
things and occasionally things = done to them. They make 
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and unmake patterns with each other. But they are always in 
process, they are always changing, if it is only to become older. 
They live on a planet which commits gigantic spirals around the 
sun, and they measure their lives by the periods of its revolution. 
They are always at that juncture of then and then which is gone 
before they can call it now, and they are never anything but a 
sort of epilogue and prophecy of themselves. Even the two 
wounded soldiers, beloved of the lady magazinists, who fight in 
a shell hole and see too late by the flash of a burst that they are 
brothers, are not interesting as the numerators of a situation. 
They are, if they are anything at all, two boys who have recently 
been very different from what now they are. The only signifi- 
cance of their dying bodies is the ironical conclusion of their living 
lives. As corpses crying “Brother!” to each other in the columns 
of a sentimental publication, they are so much literary rubbish. 

Cross sections of time such as the magazinists attempt are like 
the linens of the Pharoahs which, spread out for admiration, are 
already dust. Nothing but a tracery of threads remains. Only 
changing things endure, and they endure only so long as they 
change. Dying is real, but death is a mere abstraction in the 
flesh. And this is so, of course, because the world we inhabit is 
not in any sense of the term a world of three dimensions. It is 
a world of four. It has length and breadth and thickness and 
then it has time—an oblique movement of all three. Things 
which have no time are as unreal in our world as a two dimensional 
silhouette in the world of paint. And no form of art worthy the 
name ever existed in contempt of the element of time. The 
picture or the lyric which seems most instantaneous rests most 
upon duration, for it represents a moment poised, a toppling of 
the wave. If it might be always, it would be commonplace. 
If it did not promise change, it would be stupid. Being momen- 
tary, it is rare. Even the inertness of sculptured or imagined 
rest catches from time its loveliness. It is the lapse of ocean 
which foretells the tide, and stillness in the poplars which makes 
loud the wind. 

Great art never attempts the snapshot. It has its irony, and 
when it is most instantaneous it most suggests the before and 
after of time, just as the turn of a leaf or a momentary fragrance 
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may recall the whole sweep of a childhood. Snapshots have no 
irony. There hangs the hurdler in mid-air, forever balanced, as 
immovable as stone, a flick of mechanic light caught in a shut- 
tered box. It is unimportant, and no part of the picture’s 
meaning, to know whether he came to earth again or not. And 
the same thing is true of those literary efforts to emulate the 
camera which Mr. T. S. Eliot has apotheosized in his poem, The 
Waste Land. The esthetic unintelligibility of this piece is due 
to its abuse of time. It is a syncopated variation played upon a 
moving picture machine in which the brain is flecked with the 
tatters of an anthology. It is not significant that analytical 
minds are fascinated by these flashes of interrupted light and 
find the labour of interpretation exhilarating. The human sense 
to which most poetry appeals is left untouched and cold, because 
these flashes are not only unintelligible but unreal. And they are 
unreal because they violate the revolutions of the earth. 

If we needed proof that there are limits to human experiments 
with humanity, we should have it in the artistic records of the last 
thirty years. And experiment in literary form is no exception. 
The Greeks invented all the forms we now use, not so much be- 
cause the Greeks were clever as because the possible patterns 
were few. Not only are the malleable materials of expression 
few, but the directions in which they may be manipulated are 
fewer still. Literature does not escape by its thin trickle of 
sounds and signs from the boundaries set by nature upon marble 
and bronze, for its medium is not sound but the meanings of 
sound. It uses images which are as obstinately broad and tall 
and thick as the stubbornest piece of marble ever quarried from 
a hill. And it uses images which, out of time, would be as mean- 
ingless as mountains without height and oceans without depth. 
Our minds no less than our bodies are lunar and obey the periods 
of the moon. And the breath of our understanding is time. 

ARCHIBALD MacLeisa. 





THE ‘38RD AND BEST’? AND HER UNCLE 
THOMAS 


BY DOROTHY GARDINER 


MANCHESTER showers consist of a soup-like mixture of soot, 
coal dust, and moisture, highly devastating to one’s best hat. 
With the optimism born of long residence in dry climates I had, 
as usual, left my umbrella at home. There was nothing for it 
but to spoil the hat or wait in the dark little doorway until the 
shower was over; and being impecunious, I chose the cheaper 
course. And there, carved on a black old stone set high above 
my head, was this inscription: 


b. 1638 
ELIZABETH MYNSHULL 
d. 1728 
niece of 
THOMAS MYNSHULL 
was the $rd and Best wife 
of John Milton poet 
Feb. 24, 1662 


All English shop attendants are polite, and the young man in 
the little optician’s shop behind the doorway was particularly 
so. He really couldn’t tell me anything about the stone, except 
that it was an old one restored. No one knew anything about 
it, not even the owner of the shop. But there was something 
else interesting about the place—the arch of the old Hanging 
Bridge, in the basement. I knew of course that the district was 
known as “Hanging Ditch”’? 

“This Hanging Bridge used to be the place of public execu- 
tion in the old days, Madam. The ditch is gone now, and only 
this arch of the bridge is left. Mind the step there, Madam.” 

It was a trifle astonishing to find here in the basement of a 
thoroughly respectable shop this remnant of terror and stern 
justice, the piers and arch of a massive stone bridge, now clean 
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and dry and whitewashed. High overhead, a narrow lane crossed 
the span of the ancient bridge, and the place where I was then 
standing had once been the most important square in the city, a 
grim spot of hangings and floggings. But that did not tell me 
why the stone was over the doorway. 

**A Thomas Mynshull once owned this shop, Madam—that’s 
all I know. I believe he was an apothecary. Thank you very 
much, Madam. It was no trouble at all, I assure you. Good 
afternoon.” (The perfect English used by shop assistants here 
in England is positively terrifying to one of merely normal habits 
of speech.) 

I stopped in the doorway to copy the inscription, thereby 
instilling a dejected curiosity into a taxi-driver patiently await- 
ing custom outside the shop. The rain had stopped, and I 
crossed the street, turning at the corner to inspect the old house 
more thoroughly. There, high on the black gable, was another 
inscription. This also I copied, much to the joy of the taxi- 
driver and a sandwich-man who had stopped to chat with him. 
An American in search of local colour is sure to be a never-ending 
delight to the British man in the street. “Thomas Mynshull, 
apothecary of this town, did bequeath these premises to trustees 
to apprentice poor, sound, and healthful boys of Manchester to 
honest labour and employment.” Uncle Thomas was appar- 
ently a bit of a philanthropist. I became determined to know 
him as well as his niece Elizabeth. 

For a time it seemed as though the whole knowledge extant of 
“the 3rd and Best wife of John Milton poet” and her Uncle 
Thomas was contained in the inscriptions on the house. Letters 
to the papers asking for information failed to bring anything 
except the fact that it was extremely doubtful if John Milton 
ever were in Manchester; and none of the people whom I ques- 
tioned knew anything at all about the Mynshulls. Finally, 
however, an harassed and quick-tempered gentleman in the 
Reference Library assured me that the old Mynshull building 
was a recent and rather bad restoration, perpetrated some 
twenty years before by a sentimental alderman, that the stone 
was certainly modern, and that he had never seen either inscrip- 
tion and knew (and apparently cared) nothing about them. 
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Then he relented and spent at least an hour in digging out dusty 
records of the Manchester Court Leet wherein Thomas Mynshull 
was mentioned. 

Uncle Thomas was apparently one of the most solid and 
prosperous citizens of Manchester of his time, although not 
without certain failings still found among merchants. He had 
left his native Cheshire village of Winaston for Manchester 
while he was still a boy, leaving behind him his younger brother 
Randal, chronically impecunious and the father of many children, 
one of whom was Elizabeth, the “3rd and Best wife” of the 
great poet. Thomas throve exceedingly in the busy town, 
married and had six children, and in 1644 bought a famous place 
near Manchester, the great Chorlton estate. He acted as 
trustee for the charities of his brother merchants, served as juror 
on many occasions, and more than once held the dignified office 
of constable. There were other honours as well. Thus, in 1638 
and 1639, the records show that he was appointed to the office of 
scavenger—not the “garbage collector” that we know to-day, 
but an office of far greater dignity, the only duty of which con- 
sisted in reporting general conditions of cleanliness in a particular 
district, in his case “‘ffrom the Boothes to the smithiedore and 
so to Salford Bridge”. In 1640 Thomas Mynshull and three 
other Manchester worthies were “‘officers to p’sent all those that 
forestale and regate the market in beyinge butter Cheese egges 
and other victuals by whole sale & selinge again by retale the 
same day att Smythie doore or els where in Manchest’”’. Still 
later, Thomas “ Minshawe”’ (spelling was not exactly a fine art 
in those stirring days of the Revolution) and one Robert Barlow 
were appointed “officers for Holsom bread and keepinge the 
assize of bread”. So there were honours, and plenty of them, 
given to the apothecary of the Hanging Ditch, who was one of 
the “leading citizens” of the provincial .town. But there is 
evidence as well of certain occurrences which were not quite so 
creditable. 

In 1682 Thomas served as “market looker for Corne weights 
& measures”, but apparently he did not always let his right 
hand know what his left was doing, for in the same year he was 
“‘amerced” the heavy sum of sixpence for having in his possession 
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a false weight—“‘a 57 tb 4 oz.: too heavy formerly p'sented and 
not reformed”. Two years later he was ordered to “sufficiently 
fence Taile or cover 1 cellor in Hanging-Ditche”’, and as he grew 
older his lapses in municipal matters became more frequent, 
possibly because he depended more and more upon his assistants. 
In 1671 the records show that “‘the Jury of this p'sent Leet doe 
amerce theis persons followinge for Sweeping dirt into the Gutter 
in ffoure Pence apeece’”’, and in the long list of names (this seems 
to have been a popular offence) we find that of the worthy 
Thomas. Still later he appears in the records again, being 
“amerced” “‘for not repaireinge and clensing the Street before 
these houses and doores in Manchester aforesaid”’. Such strict 
attention to the cleanliness of the city is not apparent in the 
Manchester of to-day. 

These slips of the merchant were not unique, for there are 
many others “amerced”’ for similar offences against the law of 
the city of Manchester, and Thomas Mynshull does not seem to 
have resented the fines he was forced to pay. In 1689, when he 
had become a very old man, we find the record of his will, and of 
the charity which he established. The document reveals some- 
thing of the fine public spirit of the sturdy old citizen, and records 
the founding of a charity which has endured to modern times. 
By indenture of lease and release, the 29th of November and the 
Ist of December, 1689, Thomas Mynshull conveyed to the 
Reverend John Hinde and five other men, their heirs and assigns, 
certain “messuages, houses, buildings, lands, and hereditaments 

adjoining to and under the west side of the Hanginge 
Bridge in Manchester” for his (Thomas’s?) use during life, and 
afterwards to the said trustees, to let the premises for “‘as much 
as possible they could get in every year”. Out of these rents 
the trustees were to receive ten shillings for their “care and 
pains”’’, twelve pence was to pay “chief-rent”’ and all necessary 
expenses for repairs (!!), and the residue of the rents was to be 
“carefulles”” employed to bind the above mentioned “poor, 
sound and healthful boys” as apprentices. The sum of fifty 
shillings was to be paid to the master with each boy, and the lads 
were each to be given ten shillings for buying a suit of “cloathes’’. 

And that is all history records of Uncle Thomas Mynshull. 
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In order to understand how Elizabeth Mynshull (or Minshull, 
as the name is now spelled) came to merit the distinction of 
“8rd and Best wife”, we must know something of her husband’s 
character and of his previous matrimonial career. Even when 
he was a young man, Milton’s temperament was not exactly the 
gayest in England, and when Elizabeth married him he was 
blind, bitterly disappointed in politics, and subject to fits of 
deep depression. He was, moreover, a poet—and thirty years 
older than she. There must, conceivably, have been moments 
when the Cheshire girl could sympathize with the first and worst 
wife—a most unsatisfactory one, who left behind her a legacy of 
three uninteresting and refractory daughters. The second, and 
not-so-bad-as-the-first wife only lived two years, and is known to 
history entirely through her husband’s sonnet to “My Late 
Espoused Saint”. Three experiences in matrimony might well 
mellow a man in many ways, but it would also give him great 
material to draw upon when the third wife did not quite come 
up to certain standards set by her predecessors. Surmise alone - 
would certainly justify the statement that Elizabeth Mynshull 
Milton is one of those unknown heroines whom the world has 
never recognized. 

When John Milton married his first wife, Mary Powell, the 
daughter of a jovial, extravagant Cavalier, he was thirty-four 
and already developing habits of thought which did not tend to 
make him the most cheerful husband in the world for a merry 
country girl of seventeen. He was deeply, almost morbidly, 
religious, anything but spontaneous, and so thoroughly aware 
of his very great gifts as to have a strong tendency toward self- 
conceit. Mary Powell was not his equal in any way, and the 
marriage was most unhappy, resulting first in the practical 
desertion of the wife, and later in a series of marital discords 
which ended only with her death. Her three children are the 
daughters so renowned (or notorious) for their undutiful behav- 
iour toward their father. There is, however, a good deal to be 
said on their side, for Milton did not carry out his high educa- 
tional ideals when it came to the training of his own children. 
He used to say that one tongue was enough for any woman, and 
although he taught his daughters to read aloud in five languages, 
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they understood no speech but English. The best that can be 
said of Milton’s opinion of women is that it was no worse than 
that of most men of his time, and much better than that of a 
good many. Filial love was a duty, not a virtue, and a quality 
which did not need to be encouraged. No father was responsible 
for the happiness of his children, and Milton never encouraged 
his daughters to have companions of their own age. Parties 
were immoral—they led the thoughts of young people away from 
serious things, and besides, they annoyed father. It is not as- 
tonishing that the girls revolted. 

Public affairs, with their attendant anxieties and disappoint- 
ments, did not add to the gaiety of the poet’s temper, and with 
the loss of his sight (a deliberate sacrifice to what he considered 
the needs of his country) he became more and more melancholy. 
And then he married again, apparently a far more satisfactory 
venture than his first marriage. Two years later his wife, 
Catherine Woodcock, died in giving birth to a child (who also 
died), and Milton again lapsed into the loneliness of misunder- 
stood blindness. 

For some years the poet lived uncomfortably with his daugh- 
ters. Things were always going badly at home; the girls grew 
more and more rebellious; and Milton became increasingly 
unhappy. It certainly could not have been a cheerful home 
there in Bunhill Row, in London, with the obstinate, brilliant 
man grieving over the turns of fate, and the three girls often 
conspiring to add to his discomforts. 

For some years one of the poet’s most loyal and devoted friends 
had been a Doctor Paget of Nantwich, in Cheshire, a man of 
much discernment, who had watched the increasing unhappiness 
of the Milton ménage with deep concern. He urged a third 
marriage upon the poet, and actually went so far as to assure 
him that he knew exactly the right person—a distant relative 
from Cheshire. 

Recommending a wife is not supposed to be a very safe busi- 
ness, but in this case it resulted happily enough. Elizabeth 
Mynshull was at that time living in London—it is quite possible 
that she may have come to the city at the suggestion of her 
relative, who perhaps had his eye on just such an outcome. At 
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any rate, she turned out to be “suitable in every way, and would 
not object, or might be persuaded not to object, to being the 
wife of a blind man fifty-four years of age”’. 

Elizabeth was a golden-haired girl of twenty-four at the time 
of her marriage, and she must have possessed a sanguine disposi- 
tion. She could not have expected a great deal, and certainly 
she did not find herself in a hothouse of roses, for their father’s 
intention to marry for the third time had caused consternation 
among his daughters, and they did nothing to assist their youth- 
ful step-mother in her difficult task of bringing happiness into 
the home of the poet. It was indeed no “love match”, but 
there seems to be little question that the “late espoused saint” 
could not compare with Elizabeth when it came to making their 
mutual husband both comfortable and happy. 

There are conflicting opinions of Elizabeth Mynshull. John 
Aubrey, who spoke with her, describes her as “a gent. person 
(of) a peaceful and agreeable humour’”’, but the Bishop of Bristol, 
a number of years after her death, says she was “a woman of 
most violent spirit, a hard mother-in-law (step-mother) to 
Milton’s children”. This statement may easily have originated 
long before with one of the disgruntled daughters—who, by the 
way, eventually left their father’s house to earn their fortunes 
elsewhere, leaving behind them an atmosphere much soothed by 
their departure. The Bishop is the only person giving a de- 
famatory account of the character of the “3rd and Best wife”’, 
and the evidence is strong to prove that she venerated her hus- 
band and devoted herself to his comfort and happiness—which 
is quite enough for any wife todo. She did not, in all probability, 
give him any literary assistance. 

Life in the Milton household could not have been gay, even 
at its best. The poet rose at four in the morning in summer, at 
five in winter (quite enough for a divorce in itself), and began the 
day by having the Scriptures read to him in Hebrew. He spent 
most of the day in writing and in being read to, and sometimes 
he walked in his garden with his friends. In the long evenings 
these friends would often come to chat with him, and at nine he 
went to bed. Occasionally his golden-haired “Betty”, as he 
called her, would sing to him, and Milton, a musician of much 
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talent, usually remarked that while she had a good enough voice 
she had no ear whatever. Pleasantries of this sort have been 
known to disrupt far more congenial families, but there is no 
evidence that Elizabeth was particularly annoyed. At any rate, 
she put up with it all cheerfully, even with her husband’s gout, 
and she seems never to have failed in her tender care of her poor 
blind poet. She may even have had a good effect upon his 
disposition, for he mellowed in many ways as he grew older, and 
lost much of the bitterness which had come with his political 
reverses. Elizabeth must have kept herself well in the back- 
ground when her husband’s friends came to see him, for none 
of them left any mention of her, and it is quite likely that 
they found the country girl a little stupid. 

Milton died in 1674, without having made a written will, 
although he did make a verbal agreement with his brother by 
which his widow was to inherit the entire estate. The poet’s 
daughters objected to this distribution of the estate, and the 
matter came into court. Eventually Elizabeth was given the 
administration of the estate, and inherited one-third of it as 
administratrix and one-third as widow, while the remaining third 
was divided between the three girls. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the “3rd and Best” 
was her business-like efficiency. She immediately settled with 
her step-daughters—£100 each was their share of the estate— 
and had left for herself £600 and the household goods, which 
could not have been elaborate. 

Perhaps there was a touch of the old maid about Elizabeth, 
or perhaps her one experience in matrimony was enough, for she 
evidently had no desire to marry again, although she was only 
thirty-six when her husband died, and not unattractive. For 
some time she lived quietly in London, in the house in Bunhill 
Row, and here Dr. Paget, through whose “recommendation” 
she had become the wife of the great poet, visited her frequently, 
walking with her in the garden where he had so often walked 
with her husband. He left her £20 in his will, probably through 
cousinly affection, although he may have felt a certain sense of 
duty toward her as well. 

In 1681, seven years after her husband’s death, Mrs. Milton 
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removed to her native Cheshire and settled in the quiet little 
town of Nantwich. Here she lived out her long life, forgotten 
entirely in London, where she had never been famous, but liked 
and respected in the red-brick village. She probably lived in 
one or two rooms and a scullery (the building was destroyed 
some time after her death) and it is interesting to note that 
there were found among her effects a great many saucepans and 
‘implements of cooking”’, in comparison to relatively few sewing 
materials. Many of these “cook-pans” were for the prepara- 
tion of food much daintier than that found in the usual country 
diet. She must have been a master cook, and hints of this are 
found in certain remarks of her husband, who was, like other 
husbands, fond of good food. 

But Elizabeth had to live most frugally, and it became common 
in Nantwich to speak of “keeping Mrs. Milton’s feast, enough 
and no more”. Her piety was never the absorbing factor in her 
life that it was in her husband’s, but she was a “General Baptist” 
and she attended “‘chapel” regularly. She died at the age of 
eighty-nine, having survived her husband more than fifty-three 
years, and outlived most of her relatives. Everyone had ap- 
parently forgotten her connection with the poet, for although 
her funeral sermon was published, the worthy parson saw no 
reason to mention her famous husband in it, and in fact used the 
dead lady merely as a peg on which to hang certain theological 
doctrines. 

Elizabeth was truly a model of good management, for she had 
contrived to live for fifty-three years on the £600 left her from 
her husband’s estate. When she died she had only thirty-eight 
pounds, eight shillings, and fourpence in the world, which she 
left, together with her household goods, to a number of relatives 
and friends, most of whom, however, she had survived. 

There were over one hundred items in the inventory of her 
estate, and this “true and perfect inventory” is rather a pathetic 
document, as all such lists must be. Among other things, it 
includes “‘2 quilts and pair of blankets, old patched ones”, 
valued at ten shillings; “‘2 teaspoons and 1 silver spoon, with a 
seal and stopper and bitts of silver’’; “‘a totershell knife & fork 
with other old ones”; “2 pair spectables”; and, relics of past 
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days, ““2 books of Paradise”, ““Mr. Milton’s pictures and coats 
of arms”, “the best suit of twad cloathes”, “‘the worser do.”’, 
and “2 pair of ruffles” —“‘these cloathes valued at three shillings, 
and one and six, ruffles at two shillings.” The final proof of 
Elizabeth’s devotion to her husband is here, for no wife would 
cherish the “worser” suit of “twad cloathes” for fifty-three 
years unless she had been more than a little fond of the man 
who once wore them. 

Nantwich is not far from Manchester, and one day I went 
there to find, if I could, the grave of this quiet, yellow-haired 
Cheshire girl who had brought happiness into the last years of 
John Milton’s tragic life. The town cannot have changed much 
since the days when Elizabeth Mynshull Milton lived there, for 
there are still fine old black-and-white houses leaning out over 
the narrow, badly-paved streets, and many of the red-brick 
cottages must have been standing when old Mrs. Milton walked 
by them on her way to market. But apparently no one in 
Nantwich had ever heard of the third and best wife of John 
Milton, poet, and for a time it seemed as though no one had 
even heard of her husband. 

The only clue to the location of the grave was the fact that 
Elizabeth had been a General Baptist. A caretaker at the lovely 
old Parish Church said that all the “chapelites” were buried in 
the town cemetery, not in the churchyard—but the cemetery 
was not in existence in 1727, when Elizabeth had died. Then I 
questioned a ruddy old man who was cutting grass in the corner 
of the churchyard. He motioned to an enclosed portion, under 
some fine beeches. “She'll be there, perhaps. Some o’ the 
stones ye can’t read, and some they took up when they built the 
War Memorial there, but ye look and ye’ll find her—mebbe.” 

But Elizabeth was not buried there—or at least none of the 
stones with legible inscriptions bore her name. Then I tried the 
Law. In these quiet spots the two elegant policemen of the 
town usually patrol the streets together, whether for protection 
or for greater social advantages I do not know. They were now 
coming up the street by the church—one young and handsome, 
the other with a most marvellously waxed moustache. They 
had never heard of John Milton or of his third wife, but Mous- 
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tache directed me to the General Baptist Chapel—the third 
turning on the left, there by the new cinema theatre, and then 
straight ahead. The Chapel, when discovered, proved to have 
been erected in 1872, and the red-haired caretaker knew nothing 
of the former one except that it had stood on Barker Street and 
was pulled down, she thought. 

Things seemed rather hopeless, but the man in Smith’s book- 
shop was more fruitful. He had actually heard of John Milton, 
but thought that it was he who was buried in Nantwich. He 
accepted my statement that it was Mrs. Milton, and decided 
she was under the new War Memorial. Then he changed his 
mind, and remembered that she was in the Quaker churchyard. 
He didn’t know anything about it, really, for he had only lived 
in Nantwich a short time, twelve years or so, but if I were to ask 
. Mr. Harlock in the draper’s shop at the corner he could help me, for 
Harlock was a Quaker, and a member of an old Nantwich family. 

Both Mr. Harlock and his son were out at lunch, and wouldn’t 
be back until after the time set for my departure. But the shop 
assistant, fat, white-haired, and a model of courtesy, said that 
he would ask a workman who was repairing a window in the 
office if he knew anything about it. In a moment the fat man 
was back with the information that the workman thought that 
the stone I wanted to see was still in position, in the old church- 
yard of the General Baptist Chapel in Barker Street. A Mr. 
Prince had the place—he was a cabinet maker and had his shop 
in the old yard. I must go down that street near the yellow 
petrol advertisement, and turn to my left, and I wouldn’t have 
any trouble finding the place. 

Mr. Prince was at work in a brick building which was plainly 

the old Chapel turned into a carpentry shop. Yes, the stone was 
there and a gentleman from abroad had spent two hours or more 
last year trying to read the inscription. If I’d just follow him 
now. . 
Mr. Prince led me across the shop, up a flight of steps, and out 
into a yard filled with a most untidy litter of shavings, pails of 
paint, and scraps of rusting iron. A broad stone served as 
doorstep; on it was a huge tar-barrel, with dribbles of black 
running down its sides. 
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“That’s it, there,” said Mr. Prince, and he stooped down and 
began to scrape away the dirt from a bit of the stone left un- 
covered by the tar-barrel. ‘‘There’s not much of the inscription 
left now, but you’re welcome to try.” 

“Don’t mind, please,” I begged hastily. “Thank you so much. 
I suppose this was the old churchyard?” 

“Yes, miss. There’s another stone left there in the corner, 
but this here’s the one you want. The date’s still left, if you’d 
like to see it. . . .” 

So the “3rd and Best wife of John Milton poet” sleeps with 
a tar-barrel reposing on her gentle bosom, and the sound of a 
carpenter’s lathe humming in her dead ears. But her epitaph is 
blazoned where all who care to hunt for it may read, high above 
the black doorway of her Uncle Thomas’s old shop, there in the 
Hanging Ditch, in dirty Manchester. 

Dorotuy GARDINER. 





MASS EDUCATION 
BY CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN 


No difference from the university habits of the United States 
is more obvious to the visitor in England than the absence of any 
social grouping based on the year of graduation. With us, the 
social bond of the school form is carried on through the univer- 
sity; in a British university it dies at matriculation. In an 
American university the men or women who enter in a given 
year, and expect to be graduated four years thence, unite them- 
selves in a permanent society, which is forever known by the 
year of graduation. A man belongs to the class of 1924, or more 
briefly °24, as in the French Army. He refers to this as his 
college class; for the habit was fixed before the expansion of 
American colleges into universities. The Class of ’24 is a distinct 
social unit, with organization, officers, and much fostering of 
class spirit. It tries to live together; it often works together; 
it quite commonly plays together; and it is a focus of reunion for 
a lifetime. All this is quite unknown beyond our continent. 
No British university, no French university, has ever had such 
college classes. Oxford knows no thrill from the calendar. You 
shall cry in vain on the High or the Broad ’24 or ’25. 

Our college classes, associations by years, seem to have sur- 
vived great increase in size. My own college class at Columbia 
numbered fifty. That could be in all senses a class; it was, and 
it is. The class that I first taught at Yale numbered about 
three hundred. Can three hundred make a single class? Thou- 
sands of confident alumni have answered, yes. My own college 
now has classes as large; and at both universities these are 
sedulously held together at considerable administrative expense 
of time and money. They are, in the modern industrial sense, 
organized; and the organization seems to have arisen not from 
fresh consideration of a new condition, but from attempting to 
adjust an old mould whose capacity was merely assumed to be in- 
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definite. We might have devised,'we may still devise, a new mould. 
Here appears a wider significance in what might otherwise be 
interesting merely as a local peculiarity. University pedagogy 
in the United States has tended more and more, since the opening 
of the century, to deal with masses. This development has 
seemed to many university teachers necessary. It is necessary 
only in so far as we must apply to thousands the methods that we 
used for hundreds. Must we? The question should not be 
begged; it may still be explored and progressively answered. So 
far our universities have widely assumed that we needed only 
larger or more numerous moulds of the same pattern. 

The American college class is not primarily academic. It is 
social. It is cherished by undergraduates out of hours and by 
alumni. It does not determine instruction. The lecture room 
cuts it in two without much consideration. True, but it is none 
the less typical. As we have kept the frame of the class long after 
it was so grossly enlarged as to need a whole system of props, so 
we have kept the old frame of the course. The course was a 
teaching device adapted to a group of a dozen, still good for 
twenty-five—and for a hundred? But what should a university 
give except courses? There we go again. We once knew what 
we meant by the word course; we now mean so many things, and 
admit so many students, that the word has been stretched beyond 
significance. That its continued use without distinction has 
confused thinking and delayed teaching can hardly be denied. 
The elementary course commonly known as Freshman English 
has been applied to a thousand students by mere subdivision. 
Is this adaptation? Is adaptation what we need? The case is 
not so bad as it looks; for the teaching is often better than the 
system, and the course has at least vindicated its importance 
even when it has been applied by rule of thumb. But where 
Freshman English has most fruitfully realized its large and vital 
function, it has not kept the uniformity of an antiquated mould; 
it has explored its actual relations, varied and enriched its assign- 
ments, and constructively adapted its method. Soin the univer- 
sity teaching of history or economics, no mere stretching of the 
old idea denoted by the word course has availed to meet the de- 


mands of increasing numbers. But the pedagogical problems 
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arising from numbers may still be confused by assuming what is 
often assumed by that shifting word. 

College, class, course—we gain a larger view by recalling that 
those words have, in the experience of the English-speaking 
peoples alone, varied widely. A study of the words is profitable 
only in so far as it expresses typical directions of method. The 
British college, a small, intimate teaching and studying society 
within a large lecturing, examining, and certifying bureau called 
a university, offers us in some aspects a sharp contrast. In spite 
of an increase in numbers, neither Oxford nor Cambridge has our 
mass problems. The difference is not to be accounted for merely 
by difference in size; for we must consider proportion rather than 
bulk, and the newer English universities begin to feel, with the 
University of London, some of our own anxieties. Is the im- 
munity of the older universities due to a flexibility inherent in 
their system of small component colleges? Is it due to a habit of 
founding within the university a new college instead of stretching 
an old one out of shape? We cannot answer from experience. 
Our few experiments with colleges of the British sort have not 
been carried out, so far as I know, consistently. But the English 
experience is at least suggestive in our time of stress; and in more 
than one of our universities we could add such colleges without 
dislocation. Keeping our system of colleges that are schools of 
separated studies, we could put beside them colleges that should 
be societies. In a few cases we have such colleges now; but they 
tend to become too large to keep their character. Of the two 
kinds of college thus actively compared, the more fit would sur- 
vive; and meantime we should learn more about the effective 
distribution of function between college and university. 

Such colleges provide scope for social and moral individuality, 
and even for that religious environment which is still much de- 
sired. Though the sectarian college has fallen into disrepute, 
church colleges are neither extinct nor apparently extinguishable. 
Their main defects appear to arise not from their religious charac- 
ter, even where that is marked, but from their isolation. Our 
large universities, on the other hand, have not always been found 
equal to those educational demands which are more specifically 
moral; and they cannot without embarrassment and serious risk 
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offer anything distinctly religious. What is desired or desirable 
in moral and religious education for students of university age is 
not so much instruction, as specific influence without seclusion 
from other influences. In this aspect a church college would gain 
largely by attachment to a university; and the university might 
be the freer to limit its own consideration of morals and religion 
to their scientific aspects. Some years ago the University of North 
Dakota thus included a small denominational college; but in 
general such colleges have remained apart, perhaps to their own 
loss, perhaps to the loss of the universities. However this may 
be, a church college is simply an extreme instance of such charac- 
teristic environment as gives to some British colleges distinctive 
traits without hampering the inclusiveness of the university. 
No American can suggest meeting our problems of numbers by 
any method of exclusion except such as is involved in the main- 
tenance of our university standards. We cannot make our 
universities manageable by keeping out of them students who 
should be in. That is merely to give the problem up. Rather 
we rejoice that the American academic population is increasing. 
If we are disconcerted by its increasing more rapidly than our 
skill in handling it, at least we have no intention of barring our 
doors because our rooms are too small. Besides, what challenges 
university administration is not the total, but its component 
masses. The real problems of numbers arise not from a large 
total, but from an unwieldy mass at a given point. In this 
respect a university of 10,000 may be better adjusted than one of 
5,000. Its population may be better distributed. In any case 
what we have to seek is effective units. If the old units—colleges, 
classes, and courses—no longer serve, we must find others. 
But though we have much to learn from reconsidering the 
traditional British unit, we shall not solve our mass problems by 
any method so easy as the adoption of the university system of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Even at Oxford and Cambridge that 
system shows modification. At the newer British city univer- 
sities it has varied from the type more widely. Without further 
modification it could not be even begun here. For instance, all 
lectures are in England given theoretically by the university. 
Lectures are not a function of a British college. But the increase 
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of numbers is already bringing together groups unwieldy and 
sometimes ill-assorted, and tends to force the lecturer into the 
position of a public orator. Moreover, the professors may thus 
be segregated from many contacts with students; they may be- 
come merely lecturers and writers; they may even read aloud 
what they are preparing to print for the general public. Though 
these results do not follow necessarily, they are clearly a tend- 
ency of the system; and the system seems in this respect clearly 
inferior to our practice of college lectures. In the University of 
Liverpool some of the professors have already abandoned the 
method of Oxford for ours. No need is apparent for abandoning 
the system of university lectures altogether. We might make 
more use of them ourselves; and both we and the British have 
something to learn about such lecturing from the French. But 
it seems demonstrable that the normal presentation of most 
university subjects to university students should involve careful 
adaptation to a specific group. 

It is even probable that British university teachers rely on 
lectures too much. Though we ourselves show sometimes the 
same rash reliance, there is generally between them and us this 
broad difference, that they feel themselves bound to no more than 
lectures and examinations, while we have accustomed our stu- 
dents to much more specific guidance. They are somewhat im- 
patient of demands for “class work”; we think class work, and 
usually much class work, part of our obligation. Perhaps the 
British universities teach too little and ours too much; but we 
shall not sound the situation very far by seeking some norm or 
average. The question is how best to advance the intellectual 
progress of university students by group methods as distinct 
from the methods of individual research. What shall we do in 
the lecture room? We are agreed that we must do something, 
that the setting of students to learn together as well as the setting 
of them to learn separately, is important. Not that there is a 
uniform method applicable to all subjects, but that in any sub- 
ject students have much to learn in directed groups which they 
cannot learn, or at least cannot learn so well, individually. 
Otherwise either a university or a college tends to become mean- 
ingless in its very idea. 
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We are also agreed not to carry into the university the practices 
of drill and quiz which may be profitable in the secondary school. 
Recitation in the literal sense and exercises cannot generally be 
made profitable in university conditions and for students of 
university age: The British suspicion of class work may arise 
from conceiving class work in these terms. If so, our ideas are not 
so far from theirs as may appear from our habits. In language 
and literature courses, for instance, university class work cannot 
with profit dwell on such seriatim quiz as long ago discredited in 
some quarters the teaching of Greek and Latin. Scrutiny word 
by word still has some value even for students who have been as 
well schooled as they are supposed to be at matriculation; but 
little of this can be done profitably in the lecture room, only 
enough to make clear its main directions and typical values. 
The rest not only may be, but should be left to the individual; 
and, for whatever test of industry and accuracy seems necessary, 
question and answer in class are a labourious and tedious substi- 
tute for written examination. 

But formal recitation, drill, or quiz, is not what is meant in 
American universities by class work. The universities of the 
United States, instead of following the British tradition of college 
tutors, have explored the possibilities of group response and 
developed a considerable technique of class discussion. The most 
distinct and highly developed instance, perhaps, is the so-called 
case method in our university schools of law. The general idea 
of this has been applied in other fields. In history, beside the 
individual collation of sources, there is class discussion directed 
toward developing exchange of views and progressive interpreta- 
tion; and this is thought to be often more educative than the 
interpretation of the professor ex cathedra. In English literature, 
class discussion has been largely our reliance both for the in- 
tensive interpretation implied in the French “explication” and 
analyse littéraire and for such extensive interpretation as shall 
bring collateral studies, arising from a variety of individual 
interests, to a group focus. In all such discussions the idea is to 
keep the whole roomful alert and contributory; alert, that is, 
aware of significances and questing rather than receptive; con- 
tributory, that is interactive, challenging and supplementing one 
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another. The teacher’s art, experience, and a certain Socratic 
ardour and method, ideally bring even wide ranging to a focus for 
the group, and make each hour tell its tale. With even less 
pedagogic skill such class discussion may be more fruitful than 
lecture. In either case it presupposes great care in the making 
of the syllabus. This must first specify the necessary minimum 
and provide necessary information; secondly, it must give 
orientation; and finally it should suggest relations while it invites 
ranging. Nor need the discussion be thrown open at once. 
For the first hours, until the group has learned how to contribute, 
it is easy to assign to individuals in advance specified approaches 
to a common goal. 

The typical danger in class discussion is of smartness and 
glibness, of saying anything rather than nothing, of speaking 
without sufficient thought, of attaching too much importance 
to half-grown opinions. Whether this is worse than passive 
reception and repetition may be debatable, and neither of these 
opposite dangers is inherent in its system. The one arises from 
letting class discussion become loose and talkative for lack of 
sure guidance; the other, from letting lectures become mere 
reading aloud. In both cases the fault is in the teacher’s prep- 
aration. Literature, even more than philosophy or history, 
dispenses the university teacher from spending much class time 
on eliciting right answers. Right answers there may be, though 
not of the same finality as in physics; but the finding of them is 
oftener an affair of the individual’s reading, while the teacher’s 
opportunity with the group is to promote reaction and interac- 
tion, to make study really a quest. 

The more this is done, the less error will there be in examina- 
tions; for the discussion will give one test, the examination 
another. To provide merely lectures and examinations is to 
depend unduly on codified results, to sacrifice the process, which 
is usually the more important, to that fraction of the achieve- 
ment which can be measured. No system of university teaching 
falls quite so far short. England supplements university lec- 
tures by individual study with a college tutor. But without 
group discussion the preparation for examinations may fail to 
use university opportunities fully; and the shadow of examina- 
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tions may be chilling and inhibitory. Where the system of 
tutors is less developed, as in some of the newer British univer- 
sities, the need of class work has been already felt. Meantime 
the values of class discussion have been realized by many British 
university teachers in the so-called “‘tutorial classes” for students 
outside of the university. The class technique developed there 
should find scope within the university itself; lest over-reliance 
on examinations impoverish university education. 

Meantime we are not to assume that even the best class dis- 
cussion can meet all university needs. It cannot meet the need 
of sustained presentation, of extensive individual reading worked 
out to individual interpretation. Here has been done some of 
the best teaching of the English college tutor. We have got the 
same result partly in composition courses, partly in conferences 
on course papers in history, economics, or philosophy. But in 
either country it is so easy to scant this training by lapsing into 
mass methods that we need from time to time to make sure the 
functioning of the ancient rhetorical inventio and dispositio as 
organic parts of modern university education. 

Nor can class discussion enable the individual to work out his 
own salvation. It must supplement, not supersede, exploration. 
One of the soundest educational habits of England is to examine 
not on the course, but on the subject, and not by the teacher, 
but by some other expert. This precludes undue attention to 
a lecturer’s words; it keeps the number of examinations small, 
and it invites good students to read for themselves. By com- 
parison we seem to run the risk of over-sedulous discipleship, 
of too frequent examination, and of undue guidance. Though 
we have something to say for ourselves on these points, we may 
as well admit a certain misdirection of teaching effort through 
over-anxiety. We do sometimes cheat our students of the 
discipline of flying by hovering them too long. Our habit of 
group teaching leads us sometimes to an excess of zeal in opening 
vistas, lest the student should miss one that we have discovered. 
In fact, American university practice seems to be adapted more 
to the many; British university practice, to the few. Fortunately, 
neither practice precludes the other. 

CHARLES Sears BALDWIN. 





KEATS IN THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY 
BY RALPH LESLIE RUSK 


._ WHEN, in the summer of 1818, Keats and Charles Brown set 
out on a pedestrian tour to the North, their first purpose was to 
visit the lakes and mountains of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
Till then Keats had travelled but little. In the Isle of Wight 
and at Margate and Teignmouth he had, it is true, become ac- 
quainted with the sea; and under its spell, with a passage of 
King Lear to prompt him, he had written his sonnet, “It keeps 
eternal whisperings around.” But it was in the Wordsworth 
country that he first saw the mountains. Already the author 
of Endymion and of Isabella and many minor poems, Keats had 
served his novitiate as priest of beauty and of nature. What 
were his feelings when he first stood in the presence of the moun- 
tains? In spite of the scarcely restrained delight in form and 
colour of which he was capable, there was about him a sanity that 
forbade heroics, and he was sobered by the sublime. But was 
his first sight of Windermere, with the mountains beyond, quite 
the prosaic experience he dismisses with only a casual refer- 
ence in the letters with which every reader is familiar? 

The answer is to be found in a journal of Windermere and 
Ambleside which, though perhaps the finest example of Keats’s 
descriptive prose, has, strangely enough, remained for nearly 
ninety years buried in an obscure periodical. For the letter 
written to Tom from Keswick on June 29, 1818, was not, as has 
been supposed, the first which the poet had addressed to his 
brother after arriving in the Wordsworth country. He had, in 
fact, commenced his journal on June 25 at Endmoor, after the 
first day’s journey northward from Lancaster. He had continued 
it on the 26th, at Bowness, and had concluded the first install- 
ment on the morning of the 27th, at Ambleside. Doubtless he 
left the letter containing these entries at the Ambleside post 
office on his way to Wordsworth’s home the same day. 
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Remarkable for its unusually detailed and enthusiastic de- 
scriptive passages, which belie Keats’s assertion that “‘descrip- 
tions are bad at all times”’, this first chapter of his journal is also 
notable for its not very reverent comments on Wordsworth, for 
its relation to at least one of Keats’s best known poems, and for 
the additional evidence which it affords of the poet’s mastery of 
English prose. Fortunately, its charm has scarcely been marred 
by its passage into the columns of The Western Messenger, a 
monthly magazine published in the then frontier town of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. There, in June, 1836, it was printed in the 
following form, from a manuscript furnished by George Keats: 


Here beginneth my journal, this Thursday, the 25th day of June, Anno 
Domini 1818. This morning we arose at 4, and set off in a Scotch mist; put 
up once under a tree, and in fine, have walked wet and dry to this place, called 
in the vulgar tongue Endmoor, 17 miles; we have not been incommoded by 
our knapsacks; they serve capitally, and we shall go on very well. 

June 26—I merely put pro forma, for there is no such thing as time and 
space, which by the way came forcibly upon me on seeing for the first hour 
the Lake and Mountains of Winander—I cannot describe them—they surpass 
my expectation—beautiful water—shores and islands green to the marge— 
mountains all round up to the clouds. We set out from Endmoor this morn- 
ing, breakfasted at Kendal with a soldier who had been in all the wars for the 
last seventeen years—then we have walked to Bowne’s [Bowness] to dinner— 
said Bowne’s situated on the Lake where we have just dined, and I am writing 
at this present. I took an oar to one of the islands to take up some trout for 
our dinner, which they keep in porous boxes. I enquired of the waiter for 
Wordsworth—he said he knew him, and that he had been here a few days ago, 
canvassing for the Lowthers. What think you of that—Wordsworth versus 
Brougham!! Sad—sad—sad—and yet the family has been his friend always. 
What can we say? We are now about seven miles from Rydale, and expect 
to see him to-morrow. You shall hear all about our visit. 

There are many disfigurements to this Lake—not in the way of land or 
water. No; the two views we have had of it are of the most noble tenderness— 
they can never fade away—they make one forget the divisions of life; age, 
youth, poverty and riches; and refine one’s sensual vision into a sort of north 
star which can never cease to be open lidded and stedfast over the wonders of 
the great Power. The disfigurement I mean is the miasma of London. I do 
suppose it contaminated with bucks and soldiers, and women of fashion—and 
hat-band ignorance. The border inhabitants are quite out of keeping with 
the romance about them, from a continual intercourse with London rank and 
fashion. But why shouldI grumble? They let me have a prime glass of soda 
water—O they are as good as their neighbors. But Lord Wordsworth, in- 
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stead of being in retirement, has himself and his house full in the thick of 
fashionable visitors quite convenient to be pointed at all the summer long. 
When we had gone about half this morning, we began to get among the hills 
and to see the mountains grow up before us—the other half brought us to 
Wynandermere, 14 miles to dinner. The weather is capital for the views, but 
is now rather misty, and we are in doubt whether to walk to Ambleside to tea 
—it is five miles along the borders of the Lake. Loughrigg will swell up 
before us all the way—I have an amazing partiality for mountains in the 
clouds. There is nothing in Devon like this, and Brown says there is nothing 
in Wales to be compared to it. I must tell you, that in going through Cheshire 
and Lancashire, I saw the Welsh mountains at a distance. We have passed 
the two castles, Lancaster and Kendal. 

27th—We walked here to Ambleside yesterday along the border of Winan- 
dermere all beautiful with wooded shores and Islands—our road was a wind- 
ing lane, wooded on each side, and green overhead, full of Foxgloves— 
every now and then a glimpse of the Lake, and all the while Kirkstone and 
other large hills nestled together in a sort of grey black mist. Ambleside 
is at the northern extremity of the Lake. We arose this morning at six, be- 
cause we call it a day of rest, having to call on Wordsworth who lives 
only two miles hence—before breakfast we went to see the Ambleside 
waterfall. The morning beautiful—the walk early among the hills. 
We, I may say, fortunately, missed the direct path, and after wandering a 
little, found it out by the noise—for, mark you, it is buried in trees, in 
the bottom of the valley—the stream itself is interesting throughout with 
“*mazy error over pendant shades”. Milton meant a smooth river—this is 
buffetting all the way on a rocky bed ever various—but the waterfall itself, 
which I came suddenly upon, gave me a pleasant twinge. First we stood a 
little below the head about half way down the first fall, buried deep in trees, 
and saw it streaming down two more descents to the depth of near fifty feet 
—then we went on a jut of rock nearly level with the tsecond [sic] fall-head, 
where the first fall was above us, and the third below our feet still—at the 
same time we saw that the water was divided by a sort of cataract island on 
whose other side burst out a glorious stream—then the thunder and the fresh- 
ness. At the same time the different falls have as different characters; the 
first darting down the slate rock like an arrow; the second spreading out like 
a fan—the third dashed into a mist—and the one on the other side of the rock 
a sort of mixture of all these. We afterwards moved away a space, and saw 
nearly the whole more mild, streaming silverly through the trees. What 
astonishes me more than any thing is the tone, the coloring, the slate, the 
stone, the moss, the rock-weed; or, if I may so say, the intellect, the counte- 
nance of such places. The space, the magnitude of mountains and waterfalls 
are well imagined before one sees them; but this countenance or intellectual 
tone must surpass every imagination and defy any remembrance. I shall 
learn poetry here and shall henceforth write more than ever, for the abstract 
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endeavour of being able to add a mite to that mass of beauty which is harvested 
from these grand materials, by the finest spirits, and put into ethereal existence 
for the relish of one’s fellows. I cannot think with Hazlitt that these scenes 
make man appear little. I never forgot my stature so completely—lI live in 
the eye; and my imagination, surpassed, is at rest—We shall see another water- 
fall near Kydal [Rydal] to which we shall proceed after having put these letters 
in the post office. I long to be at Carlisle, as I expect there a letter from George 
and one from you. Let any of my friends see my letters—they may not be 
interested in descriptions—descriptions are bad at all times—I did not intend 
to give you any; but how can I help it? Iam anxious you should taste a little 
of our pleasure; it may not be an unpleasant thing, as you have not the fatigue. 
I am well in health. Direct henceforth to Post Patrick [Port Patrick] till the 
12th July. Content that probably three or four pair of eyes whose owners I 
am rather partial to will run over these lines I remain; and moreover that I am 
your affectionate brother John. 

It is clear at a glance that, in consequence of our ignorance of 
these entries in Keats’s journal, too much has been made of the 
mildness of the poet’s enthusiasm for the mountain scenery long 
since admired by Gray and proclaimed by Wordsworth. For 
sheer delight in descriptive detail, as well as for a more deeply 
emotional response to the beauty of nature, nothing of Keats’s 
prose that we have had before is equal to this part of his corre- 
spondence. It contains a record of the moment when he was 
most powerfully struck by the charm of mountain scenery, and 
proves that in Brown’s account, written more than twenty years 
later, the poet’s first glow of enthusiasm was not, as has been 
supposed, overdrawn. The first mountains he saw, he after- 
wards wrote to Bailey, weighed very solemnly upon him; and it 
was only when he had become used to the wild country farther 
north that his zest for new discoveries began to wane. It was in 
what he wrote at Windermere that Keats, in spite of the dignified 
restraint which was even then not wanting, came nearest to 
losing the usually well-marked distinction between his poetry 
and his prose. 

In its relation to the poems of Keats, this part of his journal is 
rivalled in significance by only a few of his other letters. One 
must be struck especially by the remarkable passage which is, 
perhaps, reminiscent of the opening lines of Endymion and is 
certainly suggestive of both the thought and the imagery of the 
“Bright Star” sonnet: the views he and Brown had had of 
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Windermere were “of the most noble tenderness—they can 
never fade away—they make one forget the divisions of life; age, 
youth, poverty and riches; and refine one’s sensual vision into a 
sort of north star which can never cease to be open lidded and 
steadfast over the wonders of the great Power.” Though the 
resemblance between this passage and Endymion, certainly more 
a matter of thought than of words, is possibly only fanciful, 
something more must be said for its relation to Keats’s “last” 


sonnet: 


Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art— 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 
Like nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors— 
No—yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening breast, 
To feel for ever its coft fall and swell, 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever—or else swoon to death.! 


This poem, far from being the last, could not have been written 
later than 1819, as Sir Sidney Colvin has shown. In the same 
author’s excellent biography, it is suggested that the sonnet may 
probably be set down as composed before dawn on the 25th of 
February in that year. The snowfalls on the afternoon of the 
24th and on the morning of the 25th, it is argued, might well 
have supplied a part of the imagery. The date is the more 
probable because one may conjecture that Keats had become 
engaged to Fanny Brawne about this time. The journal entry 
quoted above seems, however, to make a still earlier date likely. 
Might not the mountains and the moors have been the actual 
materials present before Keats when he composed the sonnet? 
As for the lover’s dream with which the poem ends, it can hardly 
be considered as proof against an earlier date of composition than 


1 For an earlier version of the sonnet, showing a no less marked resemblance to the journal 
passage, see Sidney Colvin’s John Keats, 1917. 
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has been supposed. The poet who had already written Endymion 
and Isabella either had known the passion of love, or could make 
erotic poetry without experiencing this reality. But whether 
Fanny Brawne or “Charmian” or some other woman was the 
inspiration of the closing lines, the passage in the journal makes 
it extremely likely that at least the first part of the famous sonnet 
was already in Keats’s mind when he explored the shores of 
Windermere on June 26, 1818. 

Other resemblances between this newly recovered portion of 
the journal and its author’s poetry are perhaps not so striking. 
But the influence of “the intellect, the countenance of such 
places” as he saw during the two memorable days at Winder- 
mere must have been diffused through the descriptive passages 
of later poems, as in some of the great lines of Hyperion; and 
possibly a memory of the bolder features of the scenery of that 
region is to be found in 

the solid roar 


Of thunderous waterfalls and torrents hoarse, 
Pouring a constant bulk, uncertain where, 


which was felt, but not heard, by Saturn and his fellow Titans. 
At any rate, the experience meant to Keats a rededication to 
poetry: “I shall learn poetry here and shall henceforth write 
more than ever, for the abstract endeavour of being able to add a 
mite to that mass of beauty which is harvested from these grand 
materials, by the finest spirits.” Here, for once, he realized his 
desire to forget his own harassing personality and live in the eye 
alone. And in proving thus the potent charm of Wordsworth’s 
“grand materials”, he was doing homage to “Lord Words- 
worth” himself. 
Rates Lesuie Rusk. 


1 Perhaps he did not complete the poem until later. It is, however, a remarkable fact that a 
version of these lines was written in the pocket Dante at one time in the possession of the late Mr. 
Buxton Forman, apparently the same three-volume miniature which Keats carried on his Northern 
tour. But it is hardly possible that Mr. Forman was wrong in his statement that the writing was 
that of Fanny Brawne. 








PROFESSIONAL ETHICS AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


BY ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 


At no time, probably, in more than a century has the reality of 
moral progress been so often questioned or denied as to-day. 
Dean Inge is but one of many who find it “very doubtful whether 
when we are exposed to the same temptations we are more hu- 
mane or more sympathetic or juster or less brutal than the 
ancients.” He would, in truth, be a bold man who should con- 
fidently undertake to reckon the totals of profit and loss in that 
long and infinitely complex account of humanity with itself. 
Yet, even if no exact footing of the columns is possible, the dis- 
covery of a new item to be set down on the credit side of that 
ledger is an event of historic importance, the more significant for 
its rarity. Such an item seems to be recognizable in certain new 
developments in American life, of which the fullest record thus 
far is to be found in a series of papers in the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science for May, 1922. Here 
are reported and discussed recent movements for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of more definite, more exacting, and more 
public-minded standards of professional ethics in a dozen callings. 

What gives significance to most of these movements is that 
they seem to have begun spontaneously within the professions 
concerned, not to be a reluctant yielding to pressure from with- 
out. They are an expression of a tendency highly characteristic 
of our time, which has also several other manifestations—the 
increasing tendency of individuals to conceive of themselves and 
their obligations in terms of their relation to a vocational group, 
the marked intensification (or revival) of what may be called 
professional self-consciousness. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury the chief beneficiary of man’s craving for a large and cor- 
porate object of loyalty and piety—for what Professor Royce 
used to call a “Beloved Community”—was, obviously, the 
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nation, and the State as its supposed necessary embodiment. 
When men’s interest transcended the pure individualism of the 
economic struggle, it was most likely to attach itself directly to 
the affairs of the politically organized and geographically 
bounded group. In the traditions, the achievements, above all 
in the prophetically visioned future, of one or another of these 
groups, the average man found something that satisfied his 
imagination and aroused his quasi-religious emotions as his own 
small concerns could not do. In the rivalries of the political 
body to which he belonged with other such bodies he found an 
outlet for his combative impulses, denied a purely individual 
expression; in the belief in his nation’s greatness he found (as 
Mr. Clutton-Brock has remarked) a sublimated satisfaction 
of his otherwise repressed, yet irrepressible, self-esteem; in the 
sense of participation in his country’s supposed “cultural mis- 
sion” or “manifest destiny” he experienced an exhilarating 
expansion of the meaning of his own existence. 

What seems to be now observable is the growth of a sense of the 
significance of another, a non-political, group-relationship of the 
individual. More men than hitherto are acquiring a kind of 
piety towards their vocation, and are finding a new corporate 
object of allegiance in the fraternity of those with whom they 
share in common the responsibility for some specific and essential 
interest of humanity. Of the increase of this type of loyalty 
within the more or less learned professions, the papers in the 
Annals and the formation in Detroit in 1919 of an “Inter-Pro- 
fessional Conference” give some substantial evidence. The 
utterance of edifying aspirations or exhortations is of itself, to be 
sure, scarcely convincing evidence of moral progress. Yet when 
considerable bodies of busy professional people assemble for the 
sole purpose of discovering definite means “to liberate the pro- 
fessions from the domination of selfish interest, both within and 
without the profession, and to devise ways of better utilizing the 
professional heritage of knowledge and skill for the benefit of 
society”; when it is shown that the leaders of many professions 
are at present greatly preoccupied with the formulation or im- 
provement of codes of professional conduct; and when a score of 
large professional societies within a few years formally adopt or 
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extend such codes, sometimes with heavy penalties for their 
violation—it seems not too optimistic to see in all this a real 
instance of the extension of moral intelligence and of the sense of 
social responsibility into new areas of human relationship. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that in most codes of pro- 
fessional ethics three elements are distinguishable: one designed 
to prevent abuses of the confidential and fiduciary relationship of 
practitioner to individual client, which is characteristic of many 
professions; one designed to regulate the relations between fellow- 
practitioners and, in particular, to prevent unfair or mutually 
injurious forms of competition; and one directed toward the 
better realization of the broad, though specific, social purpose for 
the sake of which the profession as such exists. It is the first two 
of these that are most highly developed in most codes; the third, 
though almost always recognized in principle, is usually a good 
deal less definite and elaborate. But it is this that is the crucial 
part of professional ethics. That organized groups of practi- 
tioners should increasingly demand of their members rigorous 
good faith in their responsible and delicate relations with those 
who employ them, efficiency in the performance of their profes- 
sional service, and an abstention from dishonest, underhand, or 
undignified modes of intra-professional rivalry—this alone, no 
doubt, is a genuine ethical gain. But so much, after all, is fairly 
clearly demanded by the long-run self-interest of any profession 
and of its individual members—especially if the good repute and 
social distinction of one’s calling is recognized as an element of 
individual self-interest. And a practitioner may observe all such 
clauses of a code of ethics scrupulously, and yet know nothing of 
the weightier matters of the law of his vocation, have no under- 
standing whatever of the real nature of a profession in general or 
of the social function of his own. He attains a full-grown pro- 
fessional consciousness only when he habitually thinks of himself 
as a member of a body which is the special custodian of a definite 
part of the hard-won gains of civilization in the past and the 
responsible leader and guide of the community in certain definite 
tasks of civilization in the present. 

But when this third division of professional ethics is duly 
considered, it becomes apparent that a profession is often a 
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strange economic paradox—that, in the jargon of philosophers, 
there is an antinomy, far from easy of practical solution, between 
its ethical and its economic aspect. If a profession is, on the one 
side, an instrumentality maintained by the community for the 
realization of certain large social purposes, it is on the other side a 
means by which a man earns his livelihood by selling his services 
or the products of his skill. And these two aspects are often 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to reconcile. The antinomy 
is exemplified, though not in its most acute form, in those pro- 
fessions which exist largely because certain potentially eliminable 
or reducible evils exist in society. Of any such profession the 
ultimate ethical goal is suicide; its dominant aim should be to 
render itself so far as possible unnecessary. Its ethical standing 
is to be judged by the zeal with which its members devote them- 
selves to diminishing the need, and therefore the economic 
demand, for their services; if they manifest no such zeal, they 
can only be regarded as willingly parasitic upon the misfortunes 
or weaknesses of mankind. (What prevents this form of the 
antinomy from becoming, in practice, very acute, is the fact that 
in most cases the removal of the evils in question must at best 
be so slow that its effect upon the economic fortunes of present 
practitioners will be small, and that the complete removal of 
those evils is impossible.) Judged by this criterion, the two 
chief professions that fall largely within this class—medicine and 
the law—have both, perhaps, made some, but conspicuously 
unequal, progress. The service of the medical profession to 
society in the development of preventive medicine and public 
hygiene has been immeasurable. In spite of some praiseworthy 
efforts of Bar Associations to diminish litigation, simplify pro- 
cedure, and prevent the abuse of technicalities, it can hardly be 
said that the lawyers have as yet tried so generally and enthu- 
siastically or with such appreciable results as the physicians to 
lessen the need for their services, to render themselves relatively 
superfluous. The record of the legal profession in America in 
the greater matters of professional ethics must, in truth, be re- 
garded as discreditable. The Dean of the Harvard Law School 
has compared the theory with the practice of the legal profession 
in a typical American city, Cleveland, in the following terms: 
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Relying in theory upon the professional feeling of the bar, and the scrutiny 
of official action and criticism thereof by the bar, . . . we in fact subject 
prosecution to the sagacious scrutiny of professional defenders of accused 
persons, who study the weak points in the system and learn how to take advan- 
tage of them. In theory, the lawyer is an officer of the court, assisting the 
criminal court to do justice by seeing that the case of the accused is fully and 
properly presented. Instead, we are not unlikely to find an astute, experi- 
enced player of a politico-procedural game, whereby the course of criminal 
justice is systematically obstructed or perverted . . . [What is needed is] 
to make the Cleveland bar an organized, self-governing, responsible entity 
instead of a mere collective name for 1,400 money-getters, each following his 
own interests.! 


An eminent member of the New York bar not long since declared 
that the existing rules of evidence in criminal cases are so little 
fitted to ensure substantial justice and vigorous enforcement of 
law that it would be better to wipe them out altogether than to 
maintain them as they are; and he laid the responsibility for the 
retention of these “obsolete justice-thwarting methods” squarely 
at the door of his own profession. The Chief City Magistrate of 
New York is reported to have said that “if the layman ever 
understands the rules of evidence, he will certainly insist upon 
their abolition.” But that this should be left to be accomplished 
through the insistence of the layman is conclusive evidence of the 
degree to which the legal profession itself has failed to keep in 
view its distinctive social function. 

In certain professions, however, a yet more serious incongruity 
arises between their ethical and economic aspects—in those pro- 
fessions, namely, to which belongs in a special degree the function 
of intellectual, moral, or zsthetic initiative and leadership. To 
perform their economic function, members of these professions 
must give the public, or some part of the public, what it wants 
and is willing to pay for; to perform the function which is their 
true social reason for being, it is inevitable that they should often 
give their public—the only public able to pay them—what, at 
the moment, it does not want. The greatest of the early ethical 
teachers of Europe seems to have felt this incongruity so strongly 
that he could not conceive of such a function’s becoming an 
honest means of livelihood. Socrates earned his living by a 


1 Roscoe Pound in Criminal Justice in Cleveland, 1922, pp. 636, 641. 
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manual trade, in order that he might practise his true calling un- 
hampered and uncorrupted by economic considerations. The 
vocation of gadfly to the Athenian public was, he was sure, a most 
necessary one; but a salaried gadfly seemed to him an impossible 
anomaly. Yet a long series of functions which involve, in greater 
or less degree, the same paradox have by this time become paid 
professions. The resultant difficulty is at least latent in the 
relations of any expert to those who buy his services; it is always 
possible that the specialist may, in the progress of his science or 
his art, come upon some new discovery which will be unwelcome 
to the vested interests from which he derives his support. 

But it is, of course, in the case of those experts who deal with 
questions of economic, political, moral and religious opinion, that 
what I have called the antinomy of the professions becomes most 
acute. On the one hand, it is in modern times usually necessary 
that one who performs these functions should earn his living 
thereby; for they now require too prolonged training and too 
assiduous devotion to be treated as avocations. On the other 
hand, the very fact that their practitioners represent special 
training and competency, and are set apart to carry on their own 
often highly technical inquiries, makes it certain that their con- 
clusions will at times diverge from the opinions or prejudices of 
the majority, or of the minority who control the avenues of em- 
ployment for such experts. But when a conflict of this kind 
arises, what is to be done? Can we assume that the usual eco- 
nomic processes will be suspended? Can buyers—whether 
States, corporations or individuals—reasonably be expected to 
pay for intellectual wares that they do not like, to foot the bills 
for the promulgation of opinions which they deem erroneous or 
even dangerous? If, for example, the majority of the people of 
Kentucky consider the theory of organic evolution false and 
pernicious, is there any reason why they should pay the salaries 
of professors of biology engaged in teaching the youth of Ken- 
tucky that that theory is true? 

The practical difficulty is often real enough; yet the principle 
which furnishes the solution is plain and obvious, though ap- 
parently still unfamiliar to most Americans. The body of 
specialists, of men assigned to the function of investigating and 
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reflecting impartially and methodically upon questions of funda- 
mental human concern, constitutes one of the budding-points of 
the intellectual life of the community; through it, if it is genuinely 
performing its function, new growths must be expected to come. 
A society can provide itself with such budding-points or it can 
do without them; but if it elects to have them, it must be upon 
one simple and, indeed, tautological condition—namely, that the 
specialists be permitted to perform the function for which they 
are employed. They are manifestly not performing it so long 
as they are subjected to the requirement that they shall reach, 
or shall utter, no conclusions not already accepted by, or ac- 
ceptable to, the community at large, or to some particular set of 
non-specialists who “vote the appropriations.” When such 
restrictions are imposed, what society is getting is not the biology 
of biologists, but the biology of members of the legislature— 
aided, perhaps, by the researches of Mr. Bryan; not the economics 
of trained and disinterested economic investigators, but the eco- 
nomics of preoccupied business men, whose freedom from class 
bias or special interest may or may not be beyond the reach of 
reasonable doubt. A community which prefers to get its biology 
or its economics in these ways is doubtless within its constitu- 
tional rights; but it must not delude itself with the supposition 
that it is also enjoying the service of what most modern com- 
munities have regarded as indispensable to civilized life and 
social progress—a body of trained men of science engaged in 
actually carrying on their distinctive professional function. For 
that function is, in the words of the declaration of the American 
Association of University Professors,— 


to deal at first hand with the sources of knowledge, and to impart the results of 
their own and of their fellow-specialists’ investigations, both to students and to 
the general public, without fear orfavor. . . . It is highly needful in the 
interest of society at large that what purport to be conclusions of men trained 
for, and dedicated to, the quest for truth, shall in fact be the conclusions of such 
men, and not echoes of the opinions of the lay public, or of the individuals who 
endow or manage universities. 


The existence of the scholar’s profession indicates that the public 
really does, on the whole, want this type of expert service and 
that it is willing to pay for it—that it believes in maintaining the 
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social organs of growth in knowledge and insight. But it seems 
frequently to forget that a necessary part of the cost is the schol- 
ar’s liberty to express conclusions which may be entirely obnox- 
ious to those who pay for that service. What is called “academic 
freedom”’, then, is not a curious luxury claimed by the guild of 
scholars; its maintenance is, on the contrary, their primary pro- 
fessional obligation, the first prerequisite to the performance of 
the service for the sake of which their calling exists. 

To what degree can we look to the growth of a new professional 
consciousness for the solution of the graver problems of con- 
temporary society? There are those who see in it, more than in 
any other tendency of our time, the foreshadowing of a better 
social order. Guild Socialist writers, for example, are fond of 
pointing out that (in the words of Messrs. Reckitt and Bechhofer) 
“the professions are in a unique position, which is, indeed, half- 
way on the road to the Guilds”; and Mr. R. H. Tawney has 
recently sought in the loyalty to function already in some degree 
characteristic of the professions, and in its diffusion throughout 
industry, the remedy for those disorders of an acquisitive society 
which he has so impressively depicted. Not without the sub- 
stitution of a new motive for that upon which our industrial 
system now depends shall we ever—as Mr. Tawney conceives— 
evoke the full productive energies of men, or make possible the 
harmonious coéperation of all in the satisfaction of human needs 
and desires. But this new motive is not to be a vague, formless 
humanitarianism, a zeal for “service” in the abstract; it is to be 
found in potencies of human nature far more lively and concrete 
—in the pleasures of creative achievement, in the craftsman’s 
imaginative realization of the social purpose of the particular 
function he performs, in his sense of solidarity with his fellow- 
craftsmen. Let industry, then, be, so to say, professionalized; 
let a “Functional” take the place of an “Acquisitive Society”’, 
and a normal, adequate, and smoothly-working psychological 
dynamic for the economic life of man will at last be reached. 
This, however, is possible only upon condition of the transfer of 
control over each branch of production to the general body of 
those actually engaged in it. 

I wish I could believe Mr. Tawney’s motive potent enough to 
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bear the strain he would apparently put upon it. If his Func- 
tional Society were once established, and “‘the discipline exercised 
today by the agents of property owners” seeking profits were 
eliminated, the disinterested “zeal, efficiency and professional 
pride” of the laborer would, he tells us, be “‘the only guarantee of 
a high level of production”. Have we any good reason to believe 
that the guarantee would be sufficient? Could we rely upon 
these motives alone to maintain an industrial system adequate 
to the needs of our vast modern populations and free from the 
controversies over the division of the product which now hamper 
production and embitter social relations? Such an assumption 
seems to me amazingly hasty and hazardous; certainly it is not 
vindicated by the example of the professions. In them the 
motive of loyalty to function undeniably operates in some, and 
apparently in an increasing, degree to restrain and to supplement 
the desires for goods, for leisure, and for power. But that it has 
supplanted, or bids fair to supplant, these desires it would be 
absurd to say. Men are, it is happily true, capable of taking 
pride in the work of their calling, of being stirred by a sense of its 
social meaning, even, on occasion, of making great sacrifices 
rather than betray the trust which, by virtue of their profession, 
has been imposed upon them by the community. Yet it is 
scarcely a fact of common observation that professional men are 
indifferent to economic rewards—that they, and their woman- 
kind, fail to exhibit a keen and emulative desire to possess the 
means of comfort, luxury, and ostentation, which the technologi- 
cal development of modern society makes possible. And it is 
far from characteristic of professional groups to put a low 
estimate on the economic reward befitting the kind of service 
rendered by them. I know of no code of professional ethics 
containing a declaration that “the share of the national dividend 
accruing to this profession as a whole is too great, and should be 
diminished”. What we actually have at present in the profes- 
sions is the joint operation of acquisitive and functional motives; 
but that, even in these exceptionally interesting vocations, carry- 
ing some special prestige and distinction, we should, through the 
functional motive alone, evoke the amount of effort and skill now 
put forth, there is nothing to show. Even if it were otherwise, it 
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would be a very dubious analogy to argue that that motive could 
permanently inspire vast multitudes of men with a high degree of 
energy in the performance, day after day and year after year, of 
tasks in themselves uninteresting, commonplace, undistinguished, 
and sometimes repellent. 

There are older loyalties than loyalty to function, and of these 
others we have had an extensive experience. To the family, the 
ruler, the nation, the church, men have long since shown them- 
selves capable of disinterested devotion. Yet that devotion has, 
in all these cases, had well-marked limits, especially with respect 
toitsendurance. Notwithstanding, for example, the tremendous 
potency of patriotic feeling in evoking genuine self-sacrifice in 
time of crisis and of intensified group-consciousness, it is a suf- 
ficiently trite remark that few of the men who are honestly willing 
to risk death for their country are disposed to live for it at any 
continuously high level of public-spirited service. Montesquieu 
opined that the “principle” of democracy must be “virtue”’, 2.e. 
“‘a constant preference of the public interest over one’s own”’. 
We now have our democracy; how much of Montesquieu’s 
“virtue” we have may perhaps be measured by the character of 
the bills which chiefly engaged the attention of the last session of 
Congress. And there is as yet no empirical evidence whatever 
that vocational loyalty is capable of reaching even the same 
pitch of efficacy as nationalistic or religious loyalty. That it is 
on the increase is a reasonable ground for satisfaction and en- 
couragement; but to suppose—still more, to base the organization 
of industry upon the supposition—that it has a greater potency 
than these older pieties to transform speedily and profoundly the 
ruling motives and average conduct of the mass of mankind, 
would only be to prepare for ourselves another tragic disillusion- 
ment. 

Artuur QO. Lovesoy. 
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MARCEL PROUST 
BY JOHN COWPER POWYS 


OnE of the most illuminating articles upon Marcel Proust was 
that contributed by Sefior José Ortega y Garset, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Madrid, to the “In Memoriam” 
number of La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. The Spanish Professor 
blurts out the bold truth that it is no easy task to read Proust 
continuously for a long uninterrupted space of time. There in- 
tervenes a certain ineluctable fatigue. And he proceeds to ex- 
plain this fatigue by pointing out the absence of that quiver of 
expectancy by which in the ordinary art of fiction we are beguiled 
forward. Events in Proust are in the habit of indulging in a cir- 
cular rather than a progressive movement. His shimmering, 
serpentine sentences dance their dance in recurrent spirals. 
But our natural desire to learn what the upshot of it all is, is so 
frustrated and retarded that it faints by the way, the wings of its 
vitality “‘lamentably trailing in the dust”. There is more for- 
ward movement, more vibration of the human string of “what 
next?” in James’s Golden Bowl, in Pater’s Marius, in Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy, than in the recurrent centrifugal ripples of 
this inexhaustible fount of the Mother of the Muses! 

But, after all, it is well that there should be in the world one 
great fictional masterpiece that utterly baffles and thwarts our 
human mania for the thrill of sequent happenings. It is well 
that there should be one unequalled book in which thoughts and 
images bubble up from the depths of memory and use the ram- 
bling movements .of events only to evoke new and more richly 
irised rainbows of filmy impression-vapours. 

Not for nothing is Proust obsessed by the phenomena of vege- 
table life. His characters present themselves like variously 
scented and variously coloured orchids in some great protected 
hot-house, a hot-house through which pass at intervals magically 
charged airs and breathings, from mysterious gardens outside, 
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capable of scattering the golden pollen of those guarded beings 
wantonly, capriciously, from one to another, evocative of strange 
and curious affiliations. 

Too much may easily be made of his debt to Saint Simon, the 
proud courtier-peer of the despotic king. Too much may easily 
be made of his dependence on personal experiences in modern 
aristocratic salons. These aristocrats of Proust may or may not 
have their embryonic originals in real life. The point for us is, 
that, as Proust bodies them forth one by one and groups them to- 
gether and plays them off against each other, they come to form a 
new and genius-projected world, complete in itself, and as beauti- 
fully different from the world of any real aristocracy, French or 
otherwise, as the creations of Balzac or Henry James or Joseph 
Conrad are different from the tiresome real people from whom 
they got their rough material. 

The youthful “I” of the story is just Proust himself; and he is 
so inveterately Proust that, Proust-like, the very years of his age 
seem to vary according to the emotional experience of the mo- 
ment. Beautifully, too, does that other incarnation of the Proust 
life-method, the incomparable Swann, separate himself from any 
gross resemblance to any obvious original. With what a fine, 
sharp intimation of how such a delicately constructed organism 
would react, does Proust indicate how Swann’s heart, entoiled 
by the vulgar sorcery of an Odette, shows itself made of ever 
purer and purer gold by its capacity for convoluted suffering! 
The clairvoyant understanding which exists from the beginning 
between Swann and the young adorer of his daughter Gilberte is 
never broken until Swann’s death and becomes, as the delicacy 
of it grows upon us, a sort of symbol of the perfect human friend- 
ship. Friendship and love, love and friendship, these are the 
basic elements out of which these rarest and filmiest of memory- 
pictures shape themselves. Odette herself, captivating Swann 
by her likeness to a Botticelli picture, and then, mistress or wife, 
leading him the devil’s own dance of jealousy, is delineated by 
her creator with a deliciously tender malice. No drop of tender- 
ness, however, softens Proust’s picture of Madame Verdurin, 
the bourgeois social vampire, the ill bred intellectual snob. In 
this appalling woman we get pilloried forever that particular 
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type which sucks the life blood out of men of genius like a vora- 
cious coffin worm whose “culture” is its maw! Bergotte, the 
writer, for the last touches of whose death scene Proust was 
last November ready to analyse his own dying sensations; Cot- 
tard, the professor; Jupien, the valet; Francoise, the inimitable 
family servant; Albertine, the boy’s girl-mistress, whose Lesbian 
tendencies cause him such complicated agitation; that young 
devil of a musician who provokes nigh to madness the poor be- 
sotted Baron, the boy’s mother, the boy’s grandmother—how 
they are all touched and heightened and glorified in a kind of 
quivering luminosity, visualized, as it were through the glass of a 
great green aquarium,—it is Proust’s own simile,—lovely and 
magnified, like glittering translucent fish! Nothing could be 
-more characteristic of Proust than the way in which this mys- 
terious child-youth, who never quite seems an ordinary boy, falls 
in love, not with any particular girl, but with “the idea of girlish- 
ness” as represented by the long, wavering line of young school 
maidens as they move slowly, pair by pair, along the sun-warmed 
beaches of Balbec! A sort of zoéphitic eroticism, diffused and 
impersonal, overwhelms this strange boy’s senses at these times 
and tears him away from his other Balbec obsessions, the bizarre 
fancies of the great painter Elstir, and the entrancing facade of 
the medizval church! The hero’s earlier impressions are all 
associated with the sea at Balbec and with the parks and gardens 
and hawthorne hedges of Combray, Méséglise, Donciéres, and 
Rivebelle. They are dominated by the personality of the servant 
Frangoise, the figures of his mother and grandmother and that of 
the young soldier, Robert Saint-Loup, who reminds one of those 
exquisite Uthwarts and Gastons of Walter Pater’s dreams. 
When we come to Sodome et Gomorrhe, the dominant figure is 
certainly Monsieur de Charlus, of whom it may be said that 
Proust has depicted in this man’s proud perversity the most 
touching, pitiful, tragic-comic embodiment of sexual inversion to 
be found in all literature; a picture so penetrating and withal so 
sympathetic that the mere contemplation of it has a sensitizing 
and enlarging effect upon our moral imagination. The whole 
weight and pressure of this great classic might be summed up 
in the phrase “‘a school for gentility”. From every page of it, 
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from beginning to end, there emanates that spirit of gentillesse which 
is so supremely important in the creation of a noble civilization. 

Although a Jew, on the mother’s side, Proust brings into his 
conception of super-refined gentility a sensitiveness to country 
sights and to country sounds, to the penetrating distinction, in 
fact, of country life in old historic places, such as most of us have 
come to associate with England rather than France. His ab- 
sorbing passion for beauty means that every sensuous thrill he 
has ever responded to is guarded in his memory as some precious 
potpourri of moss roses in blue Sévres porcelain; and just as it 
seems a teasing and pedantic irrelevance to tie him down too 
closely to the genteel Saint Simon, so it seems an even more tire- 
some scholasticism to explain his use of memory by dragging in 
Bergson and Freud. 

The essence of this “‘Proust-memorizing” is neither Freudian 
nor Bergsonian; it has much more in common with the great 
esthetic doctrines of Walter Pater. It has much more in com- 
mon with the impassioned sentimentalizing of such writers as 
Rousseau and Sterne and William Hazlitt. What we get from it 
in fact is just the very thing, above all else, that our standardized 
and machine-driven age requires; namely, the recognition of the 
infinite difference between person and person, grades of distinc- 
tion, grades of sensibility, grades of gentillesse, grades of tender- 
ness and reserve. There can be distilled from the diaphanous 
prolixity of these transparent streams a rich and invaluable elixir 
of life for those who have the divine good luck to possess in them- 
selves the psychic chemical salt by which it can be precipitated 
and detached. 

An invalid all his days, Proust was at least spared the atrocious 
outrage of poverty. It is likely enough that it is his freedom 
from that particular form of misery that disentangles his ironic 
disillusionment from the appalling bitterness underlying Joyce’s 
hit-back at the system of things. One is so delicately initiated 
by Proust into the startling secret that it is possible to be a fisher- 
man in the most rarefied social waters, and yet while one brings 
up all manner of dainty, spotted, silvery trout, to be exquisitely 
aware of the fluttering poplar leaves upon the bank and the slow 
shadows of the clouds passing over the wide hayfields and the 
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reedy ditches! Proust is no shallow Hedonist nor heartless 
Sybarite. A profound moral distinction between the noble and 
ignoble among the children of men emerges from his tentative 
explorations, as with the long polished telescope held so steadily 
he surveys the weather-signs from his sheltered citadel. His 
deep contempt for mere dilettantism among the essential values 
of what is beautiful and lovely is quaintly and touchingly illus- 
trated by his surprising mania for the works of Ruskin. This in 
itself is an evidence of how free he was from the artistic fashions 
and catchwords of his day. But one cannot, all the same, refrain 
from a certain amused wonder as to what the author of Sesame 
and Lilies would have made of Monsieur de Charlus! It is per- 
haps with less surprise that we find him so thrilled with George 
Eliot’s Mill on the Floss. One easily detects the cause of this 
predilection in the fact that the dominant motive in The Mill on 
the Floss is the gifted woman’s memories of her own childhood. 
But that he should have selected Ruskin and George Eliot and 
apparently rejected Walter Pater and Henry James, is proof of 
the provincialism of even the very greatest French writers when 
they touch any literature which is not their own. 

But the writers he loved, whether foreign or native-born, are 
not the important thing for us now. It is Proust himself who is 
the master. Half-dying all his life of asthma and hay fever, this 
extraordinary person fluttered among the privileged purlieus of 
Parisian life like some soft-winged ghost-moth, thrilled with un- 
earthly happiness when through his tenuous proboscis he sucked 
up the honey of reserved herbaceous borders, but huddled and 
crumpled into vibrant helplessness when cold winds or vulgar 
intrusions broke in upon him. 

For us it has now become a case of “‘before Proust” or “after 
Proust”, and fortunate indeed are those for whom this man has 
re-stretched the wind-harp of human receptivity till it is taut as 
it never was before; taut and quiveringly responsive to the very 
faintest of those wandering airs that blow in upon us from the far 
off shell-strewn beaches, where the sands of our senses slide down 
ledge by ledge into the deep ocean of the soul! 

JoHN CowPer Powys. 
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HERMES AND THE FLOWERS 
BY ALFRED STANFORD 


I HAVE often speculated and wondered about my friend 
Michael in relation to the dynamic figures in my memory, those 
people with the wings of the gods bound to their feet. When I 
start to wonder about Michael, a little question is inserted, that 
I try to answer. 

Michael started sketching for newspapers, ran into etching, 
passed on to sculpture. At the time of his death he was chipping 
furiously and importantly into marble, and apparently received 
from the stone a demand great enough to exhaust his attack. I 
have thought about Michael much of late, for an increasing num- 
ber of things have become tied up in the question I have about 
him. 

I want to know his source, that is my question. 

He was a creature who flew, ever in pursuit, with nothing 
behind him of crusts he had fed on and flung aside. No, Michael 
rejected the whole slice of bread if it did not relate to his most 
passionate appetite. Was he, then, a comet flung across a hot 
summer sky, nourished by his own flames, taking life only from 
the death of space he had conquered? This, could he be this, 
and a great artist? 

Science would ask for more, and reason does not suggest this 
as a truth in a great artist. A flower has roots. 

One was imperatively directed to simplicity in coming at such a 
thing, I knew. If words and labels, danced and jiggled about to 
elegaic music and exotic posture, had any real answer in them, I 
should have known it all from what has been said and written. 

But Michael was real to me in affection, real in the way that 
something distinguished and poetic can entangle and root itself in 
thought and feeling. That special sort of reality we have about a 
man, that can live largely and variously as an image, that is in- 
evitable. 
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This is the very quality which produced so much of the art 
shop-talk; but for simple information of the sort I wanted, one 
would turn wisely to uncomplicated people to whom Michael was 
familiar and loved. There is an amusing tradition, with about as 
much final truth in it as the monastic idea, that teachers are this 
sort of person. There was an old man who had tried once to give 
Michael Greek, because of Michael’s passion for Sophocles and 
Euripides. Michael felt that pain and hunger and fear were the 
forces at the bettom of tragedy, by the way in which they cen- 
tered in an individual, and shut him from his fellow creatures. 
The focus of this intensity, Michael used to say, makes one crea- 
ture stand out, not larger or more glowing, but as though outlined 
and solitary, bent and twisted by the forces that were primitive, 
that possessed him. Michael loved the Greeks for this, for the 
clarity and straightness that was in it. 

I went to the old professor, to ask him what he thought of 
Michael’s work, in the fancy that he might be wise enough, 
natively, to touch his life; with the hope that this unconscious 
touch would illuminate and establish the connection I believed 
there must be between the life and the work, that would put for- 
ward a way to think of source with more definite ideas and de- 
scription. 

The old man rubbed his nose, and thought for a time. 

‘It is easier,” he remarked after a time, “‘to talk about that 
part of Michael’s work I do not like.” 

“And that?” 

‘His head of Dante, I think of. Too full of his meaning for the 
head. What he meant to find in it. Too full of intention!” 

The old man sighed. It seemed like the academic sigh that 
comes when a phrase explains and the possessor of the phrase 
soars away like an eagle, with the warm prey that was snatched 
enclosed in sure talons. Was it, though, just an old man, and not 
an ambitious academician? Perhaps an old man unconsciously 
jealous of invention, and calling it an imposed meaning. 

“Look here,” I went on impatiently, “grant the man a purpose. 
What did he do with it?” I added to myself, “That will have to 
do with how he received it.” 

My intuition was true. “He didn’t get his meaning out of 
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Dante—well—” The professor wandered around his room a 
little lost. ‘Then his hand fell on the Dante he was looking for, 
and he read from the Purgatorio— 

We paced along the lonely plain, as one who returns to his lost road, and, 
until he reach it, seems to go in vain. 

The old man glanced up sharply. “I think it’s that way his 
idea of Dante’s head might better have come. More from con- 
templation, wandering. But,” he shook his head,” Michael was 
not one for resting for treasure. And if he should dash across it, 
it would only speed him.” 

The professor took to thumbing over the leaves of the book he 
held, as though from this wandering might chance some line that 
would support him in this special idea of Dante he was opposing 
to the bitterness, and force, and direction that Michael had 
modelled into the lines of the skull. I expected a passage about 
Beatrice, and was surprised when I heard the description by 
Dante, of how— 

Then, when those shades were so far parted from us, that they could be seen 
no more, a new thought was set within me, wherefrom many and divers others 
sprang; and so from one to another I rambled, that I closed mine eyes for very 
wandering, and thought I transmuted into dream. 

The old man put away the book, and I was left with the pene- 
trating sensation that somehow I was closer to being able to say 
something about Michael’s source. 

The professor had a picture of the head he had clipped from a 
magazine. He gave it to me. 

I was astonished to see there that which I had not seen before. 
Light and rather subtle lines ran down from the head into the 
cheek, and were held by the muscles about the mouth. In no 
other head of Dante had I noticed this treatment. I could see 
it conveyed even in the wretchedness of photo engraving. 

Seeing this led me to look for other notes that repeated this 
idea, and I did not find them. Somehow they were swallowed in 
the greater passion that had possession of this face and seemed to 
drive it, the face resisting bitterly at the nose but understanding 

more about the eyes. Then suddenly the whole shape of the head 
seemed cruel, and once with that impression, I was at a loss to 
find my earlier thread. 
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I talked with the old man in a dull way about his classes and the 
mountains that hemmed in the town, and left. 

I was sad because I had lost something in gaining closer to a 
truth. It was Michael’s strength and force and subtlety to do 
the head that way. And it was his weakness, almost his softness, 
to leave it that way. I thought about other people than Mi- 
chael, other artists, and found myself thinking reluctantly how 
often this was true. I thought of Bryon and the Countess 
Guiccioli, of Byron and Childe Harold. Of how release so often 
became beautiful at bottom because of the defeat in it. Michael 
had galloped straight at the heart of things, and seldom with a 
preliminary canter. Once the avenue of adventure removed 
from the position of choice, it was an affair of bloody spurs. 
Nothing could swerve him. Intention? 

In the end, Michael did not die of consumption. He was 
struck by a car when he was crossing the street. He slipped on 
the rain beaten pavement, and fell. Death relaxed his face very 
little. It seemed rather to make it clear. 

I recalled, as I looked at his face afterward, a jibe I had at him 
long ago. “You are in a mad chase, Michael. In a mad chase 
after the face of an unholy Medusa who shall turn you to stone.” 
But I persisted in recalling more from the memory of that mo- 
ment. I remembered the whole incident. He had just done a 
foolish injustice to a painter of fantastic, gentle murals, whose 
talent I knew he at bottom respected, though he feared to say so, 
or to feel so. 

It was in that moment, recalled from memory, that the answer 
about Michael’s source combined with my thinking to make a 
point. 

Surely the tenderness to receive from life is involved in the 
delicacy of the gift the artist makes to life. 

In the course of time there appear artists who seem to stir us 
with the shock of their vitality. 

ALFRED STANFORD. 





AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


Tue death of Woodrow Wilson caused such manifestations of 
mourning as that of only one other ex-President in this generation, 
and perhaps of only three in all our history; and it was the end- 
ing of a prolonged martyrdom such as only one other had ever 
known. Only one other President of this generation was compa- 
rablewith him in both the devoted attachment which he commanded 
and the resolute opposition which some of his public policies incur- 
red; and in the persistence with which those feelings toward him, 
both of personal devotion and of political opposition, were main- 
tained after his retirement to private life. Few were comparable 


with him in opulence of intellectual endowment, and fewer still 
in the arduousness and crucial importance of the tasks which con- 
fronted him; circumstances which assure him a foremost place 
among the men of his time in the history of America and of the 
world. 


Lenine dies, and Ramsay MacDonald becomes Prime Minister of 
England; and recognition de jure is given by England to the Soviet 
Government. There was no doubt that the Labour Government in 
Great Britain would be far more inclined to friendly relations with 
Soviet Russia than was its predecessor. It is a question whether 
Lenine’s successor will increase or decrease the warrant for that 
inclination. Lenine’s characteristic duplicity made him ready to 
accept almost any compromise that would win British recognition. 
We shall see if the new despot-in-chief is equally given to tergiv- 
ersation. Also it is to be seen whether British Labour leaders 
in office will continue to be as radical and as Bolshevistically 
disposed as they were while in Opposition. The imposition of 
responsibility usually has, among rational beings, a conservative 
effect. There was a world of difference between Joseph Cham- 
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berlain writing his Quarterly article on “Ransom”, and Joseph 
Chamberlain as Colonial Minister exhorting the British nation to 
“think imperially”. We may be sure that Mr. MacDonald’s 
advent in Downing Street will not cause the Phrygian Cap to 
replace the British Crown. It is an epochal incident for the 
government of the British Empire—or the Commonwealth of 
British Nations—to pass into the hands of the Labour Party. 
But it is none the less for that party to assume the government of 
a realm which remains, and which they will retain, a nominal 
monarchy and an actual empire. The effect is likely to be as 
marked upon the Labour Party as upon the United Kingdom or 
the Commonwealth. 


Mortuary commentators have widely spoken of Lenine as one 
of the really great men of the World War era, and some have 
acclaimed him as one of the “supreme martyrs of humanity”’. 
With all due regard for the generally disregarded “‘ Nihil de 
mortuis’’ nonsense, I must dissent from all such judgment. 
Whatever may have been his intellectual gifts, and they are said 
to have been considerable, his “greatness” as an administrator 
of State was confined to destruction. In that he was indeed 
unsurpassed. In constructive statesmanship he achieved noth- 
ing that he was not himself compelled to confess a failure. His 
“‘greatness”’ as a ruler was the greatness of a Genghis or a Ti- 
mour, from whose race he sprang and whose savagery he emulated. 
His greatness as a political philosopher was chiefly shown in a 
consuming hatred of democracy and a desire to overthrow and 
suppress it throughout the world. His irenic greatness led him 
to create and maintain the largest standing army in the world. 
Morally, his greatness resembled that of Benedict Arnold; to 
whom, however, apologies are due for the comparison, since he 
was guilty of treason only once. Lenine betrayed his own 
country more flagrantly and sordidly than Arnold tried to do, 
and then betrayed its allies and benefactors. He will be chiefly 
remembered for those two acts of perfidy, for wrecking the 
economic fabric of a great nation more thoroughly than ever was 
done before, for causing more wanton murders than Marat and 
Carrier ever dreamed of in the Terror, and for the devilling to 
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death of the Romanoff princesses with circumstances of horror 
from which even an Apache might have shrunk. If he was great, 
let Nero and Tiberius be apotheosized. 


General Dawes and his colleagues have been talking and com- 
mending common sense to Europe in a manner which, whether 
their efforts are successful or not, vindicates for all time the 
attitude and the action of the United States in the matter of 
world rehabilitation after the World War. It was of hopeful 
omen that soon after their arrival over there direct negotiations 
began between the French and German Governments, with 
personal interviews between M. Poincaré and the director of the 
Reichsbank. It is interesting and may be encouraging to recall 
the words, which I met with the other day, of a keen and dis- 
criminating observer, writing from Paris soon after the end of the 
Great War, and commenting upon the new order of things 
established by the Powers at their Congress. He said: 


After all that may have been gained, by the wide spread of intelligence, and 
the removal of some abuses, Europe may perhaps be incurably diseased. 
Loaded with impositions, crippled with debts, either actual bankrupts or on 
the eve of becoming so; devoured with enormous standing armies, polluted 
with the desires and habits of war, there is no solid hope that the miseries of its 
inhabitants can have any termination. 


Does that seem pessimistic? Surely not, if half that we are 
told is true, about the impending collapse of Germany, France’s 
intention to repudiate her debt, and all the rest. Yet it was not 
fulfilled. I say was not, for it was written not, as it might have 
been, this year about the World War and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, but—by William Tudor, Jr., in Toe Norta AMERICAN 
Review for May, 1816—about the Napoleonic wars and the 
Congress of Vienna. When we remember how those despairing 
vaticinations were rebuked by the logic of events, and Europe 
promptly entered upon an era of peace, prosperity and progress 
such as she had not before known, we may venture to hope that 
history will repeat itself in more ways than one. It may not be 
unduly optimistic to expect that under the legitimate and equi- 
table demands of France for payment of her just debts, Germany 
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will not collapse and drag all Europe into ruin with her, and that 
France will not repudiate a single centime of her obligations. 


But “‘why do the people imagine a vain thing?” I asked of 
myself the ancient question a thousand times, while an agitated 
anticipation of the Bok Peace Plan prevailed, as of an irenic 
evangel certain to usher in forthwith the thousand years of peace. 
And when, after the labouring of the mountains the mouse was 
born, I found a fitting gloss upon the whole futile episode in that 
same number of this Review from which I have already quoted. 
There had recently been formed in Massachusetts, “by some 
Christian philanthropists, to discourage war,” an organization 
similar to the Peace Society of the preceding year in England, the 
head of which had asked Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, the 
two living ex-Presidents of the United States, to join it and give 
it their moral support. Jefferson replied at length, declining to 
have anything to do with it. “‘Age, and its effects both on body 
and mind, has weaned my attention from public subjects.” 
But he hoped that the utterances of the society might have 
“effect in lessening this greatest of human ills,” and that his 
correspondent might “retain life and health, to enjoy the con- 
templation of this happy spectacle.” Adams was more brief and 
more outspoken. That “Colossus of the debate” for Independ- 
ence declared that his long and extensive experience had con- 
vinced him that wars were “as necessary and as inevitable, in our 
system, as Hurricanes, Earthquakes and Volcanoes”. He con- 
tinued: 


Our beloved country is surrounded by enemies. . . . Collisions of national 
interest, of commercial and manufacturing rivalries, are multiplying around us. 
Instead of discouraging a martial spirit, it ought to be excited. We have not 
enough of it to defend us by sea or land. Universal and perpetual peace 
appears to me no more nor less than everlastimg passive obedience, and non- 
resistance. The human flock would soon be fleeced and butchered by one or a 
few. I cannot, therefore, be a subscriber or a member of your society. I do, 
sir, most humbly supplicate the theologians, the philosophers, and the poli- 
ticians, to let me die in peace. 


Amid all the futilities of the Bok competition and its resultant 
prize scheme, however, two important and enduring public serv- 
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ices are outstanding. There was undoubtedly a great, wide- 
spread and beneficent stimulation of interest, of reading and of 
thought, upon the subject of international peace; and this was of 
value as great as the value of the written output may have been 
small. There was also, in the prize-winning plan, and there- 
fore in the judgment of the eminent gentlemen who selected it 
from among more than twenty thousand competitors, a singularly 
forceful and complete condemnation of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and vindication of the policy and course of 
those who resolutely refused to ratify it without effective reserva- 
tions. To have that judgment thus conspicuously recorded, by 
such authorities,—most of whom had been regarded as advocates 
of the League,—was alone well worth several times Mr. Bok’s 
fifty thousand dollars. 


The Government adopted a bold but admirable course toward 
Mexico, in aiding the constitutional Government of that country 
with sales of arms while maintaining a strict prohibition of such 
supplies to the insurgents. It thus placed this country on record 
as standing for orderly government and against revolution for 
mere revolution’s sake. Secretary Hughes explained and justi- 
fied that action in a discourse which for illuminating clarity and 
convincing logic left nothing to be desired. The policy of our 
Government has been unfavourably criticized chiefly by two 
classes, those who would like to make unclean money by foment- 
ing rebellion in Mexico and supplying the rebels with arms, and 
those who wanted to adopt Article Ten of the Covenant of the 
League and thus make this country thé common bailiff of the 
world. The President and his Secretary of State are not likely to 
lose much sleep, worrying over such opposition; nor will the wis- 
dom and justice of their course be impeached, no matter what 
may be the outcome of the Mexican troubles. 


One of the most significant sidelights upon the European situa- 
tion, and incidentally one of the most vivid disclosures of the 
temper and intent of Germany, is found in the announcement that 
the Krupps are transferring their great shipbuilding establish- 
ment to Spain, where they can resume and expand their manu- 
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facture of war material, which they are prohibited from doing 
in Germany under the Versailles Treaty. Thus they will be do- 
ing in Spain for a potential German navy what is being done for 
a German army by the huge German establishments which have 
been organized in Russia. To these proceedings we must add, of 
course, the transfer of hundreds of millions of dollars of German 
capital to Great Britain, the United States, and other countries, 
so that it cannot be levied upon for the payment of Germany’s 
just debts, and so that the German Government can plead 
poverty and piteous pleas can be emitted for succour for Ger- 
many’s starving children. Of course, all this is nothing more 
than was to be expected of Germany. But it was scarcely 
expected, five years ago, that the Powers would permit them- 
selves thus to be duped and flouted. 


It is an unwarranted dwarfing of the plans of Italy and Spain to 
conceive them as confined to domination of the Mediterranean. 
Of course their development of considerable naval power in 
codperation with each other would be a challenge if not a menace 
to France, since it would be on lines cutting at right angles 
France’s lines of communication with Algeria and Tunis. But 
there is reason to suspect that the Italo-Hispanic vision extends 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, to the South American con- 
tinent. The influx of Italian immigrants has made that con- 
tinent Italo-Iberian in racial affiliation, and the two parent 
countries have apparently determined to coéperate in cultivating 
it as a field for commercial exploitation, and perhaps of political 
sympathy. There is a steadily increasing intimacy of relation- 
ship between the South American Republics and Spain, while 
at the same time three of them have Italians for Presidents. 
In all this there is no such cause of concern to the United States 
as there was in the German intrigues and aggressions of twenty 
years ago. We shall have no political trouble with Spain or 
Italy. But there is in it reason for increased energy and tact in 
extending our commercial relations with our southern neighbors; 
as also for so shaping our political course toward them as to 
dispel groundless suspicion and -to confirm the confidence and 
affection which prevailed a hundred years ago. 
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Grover CLEVELAND: An Authorized Biography. By Robert McElroy, 
Ph.D., LL.D., F. R. H.S. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Henry Adams says somewhere in his Education that he could never truly 
understand either Grant or Garibaldi. “I could learn from them the com- 
plexity of simplicity, but then I could learn this equally well from a glow- 
worm!” With the customary Adams exaggeration, or fling of challenge, this 
saying expresses a truth applicable to a considerable number of our greatest 
leaders. They are simple men; and yet it is quite an error—it is a popular 
fallacy—to suppose that they are merely intensifications of average humanity, 
or average men raised by circumstances to eminence and developed by respon- 
sibility. A man may be essentially simple in mind and character, he may have 
marked limitations, and yet he may be a leader and a prophet. Such a man 
was Cleveland. 

He was one of that class of men—including not al] of our Presidents—whose 
biographies are almost from first to last a part of our national history, whose 
personal traits truly represented, and whose acts and utterances expressed, a 
significant aspect of our national feeling and spirit. There are biographies in 
which the personality of the subject is apparently more important and cer- 
tainly more interesting than anything he said or did. There are biographies, 
again, in which the dominance of understandable traits of character and of 
definite tastes and ideas seem adequately to explain the career. Finally, there 
are the biographies which depict a great and simple personality through his 
sayings and doings, without undue emphasis upon psychology or upon person- 
ality. And when we read these, we see that it is an error of the literary mind to 
suppose that what really matters is either the usualness or the unusualness— 
that there is in the leaders and prophets a genius allied to what we call “force 
of character”; and that this, and not any overt characteristics or ways of 
thinking, is what we are to understand and imitate. We are to understand 
the incomprehensible, we are to imitate the unique! But there is no escape 
from the paradox. 

Cleveland’s biographer has very properly regarded his subject from the 
historic point of view, and it is as history that we read the whole story. It is 
remarkable that we never lose touch with the spirit of the times, while con- 
tinually our interest is centred in the man himself. 

Cleveland’s parents impressed upon the mind of the future President that 
“there is a right which is eternally right, and a wrong which must remain for- 
ever wrong.” His early education in the law was conducted upon the principle 
that “if a boy has brains, he will find out for himself without any telling.” 
His political experiences, from his service as Mayor of Buffalo right onward, 
made of him “‘a reformer root and branch.” As President he unmistakably 
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showed by his conduct of foreign affairs a real belief in “self-determination”’. 
(“The Athenians know what is right, but the Lacedzmonians practise it.”’) 
He was never, with all his strength of conviction and his attachment to princi- 
ples, a theorizer. And in his way he disliked “idealogues” as heartily as 
Napoleon. He was not, for example, what is known as a “free-trader”. “It 
was not the tariff to which he objected, but tariff in excess of the needs of the 
Government.” It was not pensions with which he found fault, but the abuse 
of pensions.. And, despite discouragements, he had the faith to believe that 
the public would ultimately agree with him. People in the mass are capable of 
right thinking (he lived before the day of intelligence quotients), and the 
Universe is rational! In his discussions of labour troubles he showed an 
unwavering belief in the idea of reconciliation, while in his administration of the 
laws he showed a ruthless determination to put down the unlawful strike. 
“To expect Grover Cleveland to demand less than complete obedience to the 
law was to ask the impossible.” Not skilled in insurance, “but an expert in 
reform,” he “applied statesmanship to big business”’, the effects of his action 
extending far beyond the immediate province of the insurance companies. 
And this reforming activity of his during what may be called with respect and 
with a certain appropriateness his ex-Presidency, was carried on with the same 
bigness and simplicity that had marked his Presidential career. Yet, when 
all is said, the only strictly definable trait of genius that the man possessed 
was his astounding capacity for hard work. 

It is almost shocking to reflect what the traits and views and talents just 
enumerated might have amounted to in a man other than Cleveland. Devo- 
tion to principle, practicality in preference to theory, the education of a self- 
made man (Andrew Jackson had it!), aggressiveness—every one knows what 
these things mean in a small nature, and knows, too, that a small nature is to 
some extent compatible with a large mind. It is also instructive to reflect on 
the contrast between Cleveland and Roosevelt, alike in so many of the numer- 
able traits. Nature has many different ways with her great men, and our 
vocabulary does not afford exact terms for their essential distinctions. There 
is nothing, after all, to daunt us in Henry Adams’s paradox about complexity 
and simplicity, nor need we be much concerned over the apothegm of a newly 
arisen European philosopher who says that “the Americans quote their Presi- 
dents from Mr. Longfellow’s poems”—not so long as we have the Clevelands 
and the Roosevelts. 

When this man took office for the second time, in 1893, “he was the only 
President ever re-elected after a defeat. Furthermore, he was the first Presi- 
dent-elect since 1840 who was manifestly a greater political figure than any 
man whom he could conceivably select for his Cabinet.” He retired from office 
in a storm of obloquy, and for years he felt himself under a cloud. At the 
Louisiana Exposition of 1903 he was greeted with an ovation that was the 
unmistakable sign of hearty public sympathy and approval. His fame has 
been steadily growing. 
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There let the “estimate of his character” rest. His biographer has done 
full justice to the personal interest which the character of Cleveland inspires; 
he has drawn him full length, in the flesh, garbed as a plain American citizen, 
and in his proper setting. Scarcely at all, by any direct means, does he attempt 
to explain the man, to trace the origin of his ideas, to define him. He has 
simply treated the life of Cleveland as a part of the history of the time in which 
Cleveland lived. He does not conceal the limitations, the ponderosity, the 
disposition toward somewhat simplified views, the aggressiveness, the occa- 
sional ineptitude. He makes us wonder at the greatness of Cleveland. 
While doing full honour to the memory of a great man, he has written 
mainly as an historian, and he has produced a fascinating and instructive 
historical narrative, dominated by the charm and power of a great personality. 





Ricuarp OLNey AND His Pustic Service. By Henry James. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The characteristic that distinguished Richard Olney from the great majority 
of his fellows appears to have been his ability to grow. He was, remarks Mr. 
James, “one of those happy mortals whose capacity for development lasts 
through life.” It would be disadvantageous to his memory to pretend that he 
was as significant a figure as Cleveland. Nor does his biographer make such a 


claim, or any approach to it. He simply proposes to examine Olney’s part in 
certain important episodes which occurred between 1893 and 1897. “What 
Olney did in Washington during these years is worth considering. Nothing 
else in his life will matter much to posterity.” Thus Mr. James’s view, like 
that of Dr. McElroy in his biography of Grover Cleveland, is mainly historical 
and objective, and he, too, proves the charm and the value of biographical 
history. 

It is indisputable that Olney was a man of force and that he possessed, in 
combination with qualities of personal temperament, those traits of character 
that meet the exacting tests of public life. “He went out boldly, and some- 
times rather brusquely, to meet the oncoming emergencies. Lacking political 
experience, and temperamentally indifferent to opinion, it was his way to act 
without offering any explanations. } When he became Attorney-General, 
people asked “Who is Olney?” and the newspapers waxed humourous about 
the impossibility of obtaining his photograph. The same man, when he be- 
came Cleveland’s Secretary of State, two years later, really added prestige to 
the Administration. / It is clear that he had the kind of mind that “jumped 
with” the President’s; but he was by no means a mere understudy, and he had 
his partin someof the most creditable achievements of Cleveland’s second term./ 

His mind and character were of essentially simple pattern. Its warp and 
woof were legal and economic. |Concerned in his law practice mainly with 
corporation law and the law of wills and estates, his mind was characteristically 
“legalistic”, and it is the more to his credit that, while firmly repressing the 
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lawlessness of the Pullman strikers, he won the confidence of Labour and the 
respect and personal regard of a man like Eugene Debs.; In short, he had 
surprisingly few of the defects that are commonly associated with the qualities 
that were notably his. For a man who sometimes appeared to his close 
associates to suffer from “‘a sort of lockjaw of the will”, he was in public 
matters surprisingly moderate and “judgmatical”. His draft of the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress in 1893 certainly showed a grasp of the fiscal 
question, and if Cleveland, revising on this occasion with somewhat Lincoln- 
like genius, altered and omitted much, he was certainly able to make large use 
of Olney’s argumentative paragraphs. | Even though the general arbitration 
treaty with England was killed in the Senate, the success of the Secretary in 
embodying in that instrument the idea that arbitration must be automatic and 
must not depend upon a special vote or agreement in each instance, was a really 
great achievement, marking a forward step in international thinking. A cer- 
tain non-realization of difficulties was doubtless a factor in this partial victory, 
as it was in the more obviously successful result of the Venezuela negotiations. 

It is a trait which, unlike most of Olney’s characteristics, belongs to the 
undefined sphere of temperament rather than that of character. A dubious 
factor, no doubt, it is nevertheless one of those qualities that interest us and 
win our approval and regard. Olney had a number of such qualities, and his 
temperament is open to study. Mr. James has well availed himself of this 
opportunity, and while one does not mean that he has discovered and stressed 
weaknesses,—there were few to discover,—he has given us a picture of Olney 
that fascinatingly adumbrates those minor aspects of personality which we 
include under the name of temperament. We form a clear conception of the 
man with his round head, his beetling brows, his sturdy body and long legs, 
his aggressive firmness,—so far from bullying,—his businesslike directness. 
More than Cleveland, he seems to reflect something typical in the kind of men 
whom the Democratic Party could push to the front. The contrast which he 
personally makes with other Secretaries of State is a subject which one with 
difficulty refrains from pursuing—yet it is enough to suggest it. Doubtless 
these lesser personal traits of eminent men are as much a part of our traditional 
inheritance as is ““Cesar’s brain”, and we are grateful to those biographers 
who preserve them. 

With excellent judgment as to historical values, Mr. James has contributed 
an authoritative account of facts and a point of view to the story of Cleveland’s 
second administration. With real subtlety and acumen, he has portrayed the 
man who was Secretary of State at a trying period. 





A. Barton Hepsurn: His Lire anp Service to His Times. By 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The biography of the late A. Barton Hepburn is of the sort that peculiarly 
“‘comes home to men’s business and bosoms”, and hence is in its way even more 
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instructive and encouraging to the average man than are the life-histories of 
the topmost men of genius. We cannot have too many of such worthwhile 
biographies. They tell of the virtues of discipline, of self-mastery, of persever- 
ance, and of the power of character, in terms easy to understand more intel- 
ligently even than the lives of Lincoln and of Washington. 

Moreover, the biography of Mr. Hepburn has a typically American appeal 
in that, more than most life-stories of the period, it bridges the gap between the 
old and the new, the primitive and the complex. Though born in 1846, A. 
Barton Hepburn was brought up in the “North Country” which is the scene of 
Irving Bacheller’s best stories, under practically pioneer conditions. Stern 
poverty and Puritanic ideals were his early instructors. Self-reliance was 
ingrained in his character. His rise, too, was gradual. He began public 
life as a superintendent of schools. Later he was elected to the State Legisla- 
ture, in which body he served during several successive terms, gaining in time a 
considerable degree of influence and distinguishing himself by his rigid adher- 
ence to principle. His concern with the business side of legislation marked out 
the ways in which he was to serve the people as a public officer and as a private 
citizen. In his second and third terms he was a member of the Judiciary 
Committee; in his fourth he was Chairman of the Committee on Insurance and 
a member of the Committee on Ways and Means and on Apportionment; in 
his fifth, he was Chairman of the Committee on Apportionment and mem- 
ber of that on Judiciary. His investigation of the railroads was epoch-making. 
He began as Cleveland began, and yet, considering the character of his services 
and his own preference for a financial career, it is not to be wondered at that 
there was not a strong popular movement to make him Mayor or Governor. 
Scarcely less than Cleveland, however, he became widely known and trusted as 
an able and utterly honest public official. He became Superintendent of the 
Banking Department of New York State, National Bank Examiner for New 
York City, and finally Comptroller of the Currency; yet his services as a bank 
president and as President of the Chamber of Commerce were in no way less 
effective and public-spirited than his accomplishments while he was in public 
office. 

His life-story, as has been said, bridges a gap between the pioneer conditions 
and the small business aims that still prevailed in the time of his youth to the 
greater things of today. And Mr. Hepburn grew with the times. The reader 
of his biography witnesses no sensational rise to power, but is enabled in some 
fashion to witness the development of the modern type of business man—the 
man of multitudinous affairs and immense responsibilities, the man who makes 
large use of the brains and hands of others, who regards great wealth as a public 
trust—to perceive how such a man might grow out of conditions which tended 
to produce the business man of small views, conditions that required above all 
things shrewdness, and that might well convince a moderately successful man 
of business of the all-sufficiency of a canny eye to the main chance. 

To all who own small town or country origin, who rejoice in the sternness 
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and even in the material crudities of our earlier American tradition, who hold 
the old faith that character is a qualification for success no less important than 
genius, Mr. Hepburn’s biography will appeal as a record of noble achieve- 
ment and as a justification of their own ideals. The shrewd Yankee wit of the 
man, his approachability, his unfailing penetration and sanity of judgment, 
his practical sentiment for his old home and the people who lived there—these 
are qualities that make this modern business man, this leader in the financial 
world, as human as Eben Holden. In the case of a man of great wealth and 
financial influence, as in the case of our Presidents, we are gratified—and 
rightly so—to believe that we can understand his origins, his tone of feeling, 
and the springs of his action. 

Mr. Hepburn’s is, indeed, almost a model career. There are in it no 
mysteries to explain; chance seems to have played a small part in it. There 
are no remarkable coups or sudden rises to power. We do not wonder how the 
man became wealthy—or why. All is so open and above-board, so simply 
related to ability and character, that no one will suppose that Mr. Hepburn 
possessed a “secret of success”. And there are no failures. So far as Mr. 
Hepburn’s life can show, it is true that little evil befalls the good man; and we 
are proud to draw the (no doubt wholesome) conclusion that in nine cases out 
of ten, when a well-meaning man fails disastrously through what appears to be 
a conspiracy of circumstances, the failure is unnecessary. That “dram of 
evil” to which Hamlet attributed most of our sorrows seems to have been 
singularly absent from Mr. Hepburn’s composition; and he attained exactly 
the success that his character and his ability merited. 

His life-story, as told by Mr. Bishop, is biography of an indispensable kind. 





One Hunprep YEARS oF THE Monroe Doctrine. By David Y. 
Thomas, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


As compared with Albert Bushnell Hart’s work upon the Monroe Doctrine, 
this volume of Dr. Thomas’s is much less of an interpretation and rather more 
of a compendium. In accuracy and fulness of detail, and in conciseness of 
statement, it shows all the skill of the trained historian, while in scope it is 
somewhat broader than most books of its kind. The particular feature of Dr. 
Thomas’s treatment—if one can single out any particular feature—appears to 
be the emphasis which the author lays upon the Doctrine as forbidding our 
interference in foreign affairs. The policy of non-interference, he points out, 
has never been interpreted to mean that we should not coéperate with European 
Powers. Thus his very full account of our dealings with foreign nations seems, 
on the whole, calculated to bring to the reader’s attention the gradual drift of 
our policy away from isolation. 

Reaching in due time the Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations, 
Dr. Thomas expresses his conviction that, while the acceptance by the United 
States of the Treaty, including the League Covenant, could not possibly have 
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saved Europe from partial disorganization and bankruptcy, still such action 
would have placed this nation in a much better position for giving advice, and 
generally for improving the European situation, than it now occupies. En- 
trance into the World Court, the author regards as quite compatible with our 
traditional policy. 

If, on the whole, Dr. Thomas appears to approve the evolution of our foreign 
policy toward greater codperation, and to regard its non-codperative tendencies 
in the past as more or less separable and as dictated by particular circum- 
stances, it cannot be said that he overstresses the value of the Doctrine as 
applied to the Western Hemisphere, or that he favours extreme applications. 
His point of view is inclusive, tolerant and judicial. His statement, however, 
that “whatever promotes peace based on justice can hardly be out of harmony 
with the Monroe Doctrine”, seems, though persuasive, a trifle ambiguous. 
Does this “‘can hardly be” mean “certainly is not” or “certainly ought not to 
be”? Is the Monroe Doctrine a geographic fact, or is it an ethical principle, 
capable of indefinite broadening in the direction of greater helpfulness and of 
indefinite depravation in the interests of imperialism? Is it an ideal, or a 
policy, or neither? In the end one feels the need of rather clearer definitions 
and of more vigourous interpretation. 





HeEtuenistic Puitosopuies. By Paul Elmer More. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 


In writing upon the Hellenistic philosophies, that sternest of moralists and 
most delightful of writers, Mr. Paul Elmer More, disclaims any intention of 
composing a history of Greek philosophy. He has accordingly devoted him- 
self, as his usual practice is, to a closely-reasoned analysis of doctrines into 
their elements and to a sympathetic penetration into the heart of these same 
doctrines and into the motives which prompted them. In his books, as in 
those of few other philosophers, logic, without losing its proper character, 
becomes dramatic; logical distinctions become the most vital and interesting 
things in the world. 

Nor do the simplicity of his premises and his precommitment to a dualistic 
point of view, implying certainty that monistic thought is doomed to failure 
both now and hereafter, detract from the interest of his discourse or bind the 
reader’s mind upon the wheel. It is true that Mr. More’s chief business in 
this volume is to disentangle dualism—and with it true Platonism—from all 
false implications and from all the aberrations of the later schools. It is true 
that he is constantly on the alert to show how rationalism and monism subtly 
undid the efforts of the philosophers to be thoroughly consistent and brought 
their philosophies to naught. But it is also true that he is a very great critic; 
and that like every great critic he leaves the minds of his readers free. And it 
is true, moreover, that he realizes more clearly than other philosophers and 
critics that all the Greek philosophers were seeking essentially the same thing 
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in ways not so very dissimilar—Stoic and Epicurean being in certain ways 
curiously at one—and that they were all in certain essentials a great deal like 
one another and like us. 

He writes, therefore, with that unction and with that charm which make 
his book of an ancient philosophy what every book of philosophy ought to be, 
a book of adventure (of course, in this case a safe adventure) for the soul; and it 
is with passionate interest that one turns the pages of his book. 

Did space permit one would like to quote saying after saying that touches 
the logical root of each philosophy while it reveals the human basis of it all, the 
search for peace. But one must be content with remarking that his account 
of the skepticism of Pyrrho is masterly, and that in his chapter on Plotinus he 
has set forth the true psychological process underlying many forms of mysti- 
cism in language that could scarcely be improved in fineness and precision. 
The author’s combination of psychological with logical penetration is, after all, 
what raises this book of his so far above the level of a series of classical essays 
and makes it literature. 

While it cannot be said that this volume shows any advance in Mr. More’s 
essential philosophy or much novelty in its application, it does (besides 
placing Greek philosophy in a new and clear light) whet one’s appetite enor- 
mously for Mr. More’s next volume, which is to deal with the beliefs of the 
early Christian theologians and which will examine the thesis that Christianity 
succeeded in those respects in which the pagan philosophies so Jamentably 


failed. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


STANDING BY THE CONSTITUTION 
Sm: 

I write to commend your publication of the article entitled The Perpetual 
Covenant in the Constitution. It is only by the frank discussion of such basic 
matters as therein treated that our fundamental law can be saved from de- 
struction. Irrespective of the merits of the particular arguments presented by 
Mr. Brown, his historical references are particularly valuable as brought home 
to this casual generation. 

Even they may be aroused from their present indifference to Constitutional 
principles by the publication of articles of this character, and be made to realize 
that the Constitution is a charter of liberty, and that the Amending clause was 
never designed as a legislative agency for forcing so-called reforms upon un- 
willing seetions such as the proposed “child labour”’, “equal rights”’, ““ National 
marriage and divorce” and “taxation of State securities” amendments. 

You are greatly to be commended for publishing such an article, and I trust 


you will continue the discussion by publishing other articles of like tenor and 
character. 


P. St. Grorce BIssE1. 

New York. 

Sm: 

I desire to say a word in appreciation of the article, The Perpetual Covenant, 
by George Stewart Brown. I sincerely hope that you will have many other 
articles like this, and from the pen of Mr. Brown. 

I have been a reader of Tar Norta American Review for thirty years, and 
now for the past ten years a constant subscriber. Tae NortH AMERICAN 
Review is next to the Bible in my home. I might add that during the past 
year you have had many able articles and I hope that you will have more arti- 
cles by such men as David Jayne Hill, Mr. Corwin and Mr. Brown. 

Wiarp J. Banyon. 


St. Joseph, Mich. 
Si: 

I have been greatly interested in Judge Brown’s article, The Perpetual 
Covenant in the Constitution, in your January number, and want to congratulate 
you upon having published so excellent and timely an article. I believe there 
is no subject of really greater importance than the continuance of the power 
and rights of the people under the Constitution. These rights are being 
assailed from both expected and unexpected sources. Ex-Justice Clarke’s 
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and Senator Beveridge’s suggestions that the Supreme Court should abdicate a 
portion of its powers and duties under the Constitution, and should do this by 


a self-imposed rule, came as a bomb-shell in our ranks. 
Ira Jewett WILLIAMs. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 
Sir: 

The article on The Perpetual Covenant in the Constitution, by Judge Brown in 
your January number, was most welcome. You open a timely and a vital 
discussion. The thinking public will surely heed this warning. 

It is not the foreigner who has caused our recent governmental troubles, but 
those of older American stock who, if they ever knew it, have ignored our po- 
litical history. 

This nation has endured so long and well because it was founded upon a rock 
called the Constitution. If that foundation is to be frequently dislodged to 
lay down untried principles such as properly belong in the superstructure of 
statute law, how shall it endure for the enjoyment of our descendants? 

E. F. Driaes. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FEATURES OF THE INDISPENSABLE 
Sr: 
Find enclosed check for renewal of my subscription. THe Review is indis- 


pensable. 
I trust you will continue Mr. Lawrence Gilman’s fascinating and instructive 


chapters on music and books. 
ConraD WELLEN. 


Havre, Montana. 


A CORRECTION 
Sir: 

In the article entitled The Modern Art Movement, by Mr. John W. Beatty, 
published in the January number of your magazine, Mr. Beatty’s title is given 
as Director of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute. Mr. Beatty is really Di- 
rector Emeritus, and Mr. Homer Saint-Gaudens is his successor as Director 
of Fine Arts. 


S. H. Cuurcn, 
President of Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Institute. 


Pittsburgh Penn. 








